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1 CRITICAL ESSAYS. 


ON BENEVOLENCE. 


O man is perfectly virtuous, or, 
perfectly vicious. He whoſe, | 
general courſe of action is virtuous, 
though he may in ſome inſtances devi- | 
ate, is denominated a virtuous man, 


a 


and vice verſa : ſo with reſpect to bene 
volence and malevolence ; he in whom. 

the former is the principle, or motive. 1 
Vol. II. B tom 


* * 


* 


from which be more : generally acts, 
may be ſtyled a benevolent man: and 
- that there is ſuch a principle i in the hu- 
man mind, is evident from numberleſs 
inſtances; as when we are excited to 
charity, by compaſſion for the miſ- 
fortunes and diſtreſſes of our fellow- 
creatures, without the conſideration of 
any poſſible advantage to ourſelves; the 
diſpoſition we feel to aſſiſt other ani- i 
mals in miſery, who can make no re- 
turn, nor are ſenſible of the obligation; 
the tenderneſs for children, not only i in 
parents, but in ſtrangers; and though 
thatofthe former ſhould be diſtinguiſhed: 
by the term iſtincl, it is not therefore the 
leſs natural; for it is ſuppoſed, that be- 
nevolence is implanted in us by the 


God of nature, as a principle of aftion. 


1317 


. * e on the mere 
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1 Fc "relation 
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[ 3 1 oy.” 
relation of the ſufferings > others, wa 
have no connection with us, who are 


8 utterly vhknowh ts 8 in * — 5 


wiſhes to telieve, even EY it is not 
in our power; ; the deteſtation of cru- 
elty, which we properly call inhumanity, 
and the approbation of kind and bene 
Re Wos og it * c pretended, that 
wh Foy ate fo made as to 1 * object to 
& theſe ſenfations ; and that therefore 
«Mm relieving che diſtreſſed, we only 
e remove our own perſonal uneaſineſs, 
44 of in Viſking 1 it, only wiſh to do fo; 
« that we gratify ourſelves by making 
Bu others happy: be it ſo,—this is 
the very thing contended for; and the 
true difference between 4 benevolent 
arid 7 a malevolent being conſiſts plainly 
"ES 2 in 


Is 1 
in this, chat the former cannot be happy 
alone, while he ſees others miſerable 
about him, and therefore aſſiſts and 
relieves them if he can; and if he can - 
not, wiſhes to do ſo, and by ſympathy 
ſuffers with thoſe who ſuffer; whereas 
the happineſs of the latter (if ſuch there 
| be) centers in "himſelf alone, without 
regard to others, without deing uneaſy 
at their calamities, or pleaſed with their 
enjoyments, this being properly ſelfſo 
in the bad ſenſe of that word. 'Surely | 
theſe two characters are very different ; 3 
but though no one is perfect i in either, 
yet there is apparently. a more and a 
leſs, and the predominant diſpoſition - 

denominates the character, as as was ſaid, 

0 of che virtuous _ vicious in ge- 
. 
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Neither does perfect benevolence in 
the Deity neceſſarily. exclude e if it 


be allowed, for illuſtration, to uſe that 
term, in a ſenſe no way derogatory 
from his infinite perfections. For is 
not he himſelf ſaid to be delighted 
in doing good, in communicating 
happineſs? And if (as is commonly 
ſuppoſed) he is perfectly free, then 
he could communicate miſery as eaſily 
as happinels, had he choſen it; to 
ſay, he could nor, is to fay he is 
not free; but that he will not, is 
.oving to * goodneſs, or  beneyo- 


lence. 

If this light repreſentation be not, 
fo far as it goes, a fair account of the 
matter, what different qualities are 
eſſential to true benevolence ? and par- 
_ ticularly, can it be thought an eſſen- 
„ _ tial, 


# 
1 
| 


2 e | e ' ; 

| tial, that the mind ſhould feel neither 
pleaſure nor pain, on account of the 
happineſs or miſery of others? Such an 
apathy ſeems | inconſiſtent even with 


the definition of that malevolence al- 


cribed by dome to buman nature; for 2 


it is aſſerted, that men have pleaſure 
in giving pain. Muſt it not follow 


: then, that the contrary is benevolence I 


that if he who rejoices in tormenting 


is malevolent, he who rejoices in com- 


municating happineſs is - benevolent ? 


And as the malevolent is the more 


hateful and diabolical, the more he de- 


lights in chemilery of others; ſo the be- 
nevolent is the more amiable and god- 
like, the more he delights 1 mr the hap- 


| pineſs of others. 
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\AM E, "glory, or reputation, 
| ſeems to be the ſtrongeſt of all 1 
principles, and to have greater: force i in | 4 ; - 


| the human mind, than even virtue or N * 
religion, ſince theſe are often facrificed | ' * 

to it; as in the caſe of a duelliſt, eſpeci- 258 
ally the challenged, who, on chat ſole 4 i E 
motive, acts againſt his own notions of 1 1 . 

: virtue, and generally againſt his own Þ © 2 
profeſſed religion; which if he truly ; 7 


i, believes (as no doubt moſt do) he riſks AN 
eternal happineſs, for a temporary fame; 9 
5 and if he does not believe the religion | 
| | EL | he profeſſes, yet that very profeſſion is 
mode for reputation, which proves the 
poſition, though the reputation of being 
a religious man is given up for what 


k 87] 
y in the caſe under con- 
— eſteemed a N ſtill Ow | 
able. n Ut 
The 80 of women n their 
| es off-ſpring is ſtill ſtronger, J 
inaſmuch as very few, if any, of them, 1 | 
have the leaſt doubt of the commonly 1 
received notions of religion, or of the Ih 
| heinouſneſs of the crime they are 
prompted to commit; and it is mani- Ii 
felt, that the fear of infamy, or (which 
is the ſame thing) a regard fo: 
: their reputation, is the only motive in 1 . 
many, and the ſtrongeſt in moſt, to © 25 © 
ſuch crimes, from which the proſpect 985 9 
| 'of damnation has not force enough to 
5 deter them; ſo ſuperlatively ſrong i is 
225 this principle! and when Cicero fays, 
« * Aſk Brutus, &c. what they had i in 1 
A wen. ond, what they propoſed to 
ticket 8 1 « themſelves, 


— — 932 
3 I + ty * 


« inſpired Cocles with ſo much cou- 


„rage, to oppoſe ſingly a whole - 


4 might be mentioned; the anſwer is, 
ſufficient to enable men to undergo 


or diſcovering the leaſt ſign of weak 
neſs; as 
elſe where: and alſo to undertake and 
| perpetrate the wickedeſt actions, as 
ſome of Alexander, and other conque- 
2 -rors. "-_ Cæſar and Pompey, for 


4 


"ue, theinſelves,-; in endeavouting to pro- 1 


* liberty to their country; and 
2 whit induced Mutius Sczvola to 
< attempt the death of Porſennaz' what 


Lucretia rather to ſuſfer the crime 
of adultery, than the ſhame of it; 
& with many other heroic actions, that 


% Glory.” And that principle has been 


the greateſt tortures without Ainching, 5 


among the Americans, and 


ambition, 


re of Spa; Cn, Maris, 


; 1 
21 4 
* 
Ao 
— 
EI 


Abd Shed is that . of their coun 
try, ſo much inculeated r praiſed 
among the Romans, but an unjuſt and 
ĩnequitable diſtinction, for the fake of 
„ Which rendered them Aer nt” 
and tyrants to all 
4? By a0 mens. 
Gr meg * a inſtances of the 


Phe 


— .. AIRES 


en 


temple for 
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tan! 


n) FLO Rx no other motive can 
be aſſigned, that it is evidently of it- 
ſelf ſufficient; to enable à man to un- 
been, or can be, propoſed. This has 


well as ſometimes of the meaneſt, ac- 


tions; as of bim who burned Diana's 

ame; — therefore w 
cannot conclude, that even the beſt in 
men had any other, from the mere 
actions themſelves, or the reſolution 
neceſſary to perform them; but muſt 


examine the eircumſtances attending 


the actors, in order to determine whe- 
ther any other principles or motives 


e 1 


(more worthy and of a 


concurred with this grand e 
which, though alone ſufficient, may be, 
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ever, this ſo ſtrong and univerſal is 


SO 


itſelf noble and praiſe-worthy, when : 


not productive of wickedneſs and miſ- 
chief, but of goodneſs and benefit 


to mankind, nor is it to r 


Er, 


Since then FF IR * 1 is, 4 


ſufficient motive, for actions eſteemed 


the beſt, as well as for thoſe eſteemed 
the worſt, that have ever been per- 
formed by men; and ſince it is alſo 


ſufficient to reſtrain people from crimes, 


which, notwithſtanding any other prin- 


_ Tiples, they would commit (as ap- 


pears, by their committing ſtill grea- 


ter, to conceal the leſs); it is no want 


of charity, but a wiſe conduct, to 
examine into the concomitant circum- 


ſtances 


MESS 


* 1 * % 3 Wo 
4 7 1 1 
3 3 
9 
[ I 3 11 ** * | 
ſtances of Ane and the e 


of the actors, that we may not be 
deceived in the Ve 
bach. nw intignt: bas widond Adi 

And Kiln ld, d tin 
conſider, whether this principle may 
not be made ſubſervient to great and 
uſeful purpoſes in the compiling of 
laws, and particularly in the nature 
of thoſe rewards and puniſhments to 


be propoſed. Indeed, many wiſe in- 


ſtitutions have been framed by anci- 
ent lawgivers, which (without any 


other ſupport) have been effectual, in 


exciting men to the moſt arduous un- 
dertakings; for inſtance, in what high 
eſtimation has been a crown of mere 
leaves! and what difficulties have been 


encountered, and dangers deſpiſed, in 
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nations, in perſons of all ages 
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E that ſuppoſes a thing unat- 
tainable, will never attain it 3 
becauſe he has no motive co uſs means. 
He that ſuppoſes what is called a je ne 
7 quot in amy ching, will never un- 
derſtand that thing ; becauſe hie is Al. 
= ready fatisfied, that it is inexplicable. 

I fappoſe every truly 'great man, in 
. : every way, to aim at, and even to hope 


doattain, ſome degree of perfection, itt 
1 that which he purfues. He that is 
| ſure he-ſhall not, it is plain, never will; 
and whoever has ſucceeded, not oy 
44 expected it, but uſed” the means ap- 


 peating to him moſf probable for 


oy 3 * 
* 2 


Aan ** nr 11 10 f 

at purpoſe ; keeping the end MM... 
a . ee 

Those ve .. or fanc y "they fee, 
ſomething like magic in human pro- 
ductions, confeſs they know not by : | 
what means theſe are effected, and con- | 
Cann, are not capable to producer 

If Rapbeel, &c, hadever 8 any” 55 

chought about many of thoſe I” ! 
which a are imputed to them as excellen- * | 
ces, it would have been impoſlible they” | 
ſhould have deſerved the admiration * Tn | 


which is their due ; not only becauſe the © 


| 

mind of man can never take in 0 | 7 | 
many little circumſtances, but becauſe | „ 
it is incompatible with a great genius A 
to deſcend to them; nor is it of any, | 
importance, whether certain minute” = 
circumſtances are determined in this 5 0 

1 . N 7 ; 


or that mannery and be who thinks 


ie i replied 
| that theobjeftion ſuppoſes it impoſſible 


does not conſiſt in a man's thinking 
more meanly of himſelf than he de- 

ſerves (that is rather ignorance) z but it 
conſiſts in being content, that others 
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dtherwiſe, is incapable of great things.” 
If it ſhould be objeRted, ** that this 


covers much vanity,” 


to be a great man, and modeſt at the 
lame time ; which is contrary to a 


ſhould think leſs of him than he de- 


He that thinks juſtly of himſelf, will 


no more ſuppoſe he has already ſuc- | 


ceeded before he has, than that it is 


impoſſible to ſucceed. He is modeſt, _ 


who is content with his due, who does 
Yor. II Ec 


ſerves, at leaſt till ſome proper occaſion. 
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A man may have the higheſt merit, 
may know it, and be a moſt amiable 
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ra agent, ellis he Pg Ws 
kad it to be ſo, and have power to 
forbear it; that is, he muſt have light 
or knowlege enough to diſcern between 
„ moral good and moral evil ; and he 
) muſt be endued with liberty of the 
| will, by virtue of which he can chuſe 
{| the one or the other; and then per- 
| verſely prefer evil, knowing it to be 
\ ſuch. For if he has not light or know- 
lege, or the means to acquire them, 
| e | ſufficient 
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do wrong; in which caſe he is blame | 
_ Efs'arfleaft;, and may be commenda- 
ble. L114 HOGS £14..19? 36 0 
= | | 


ding to this fuppoſition) he ean- 


wrong; in which caſe, he is alſo blame- 
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Therefore, there muſt be knowlege 


* 
we 


and freedom in the agent, to enable him 
to act morally at all; chat is, to 
him accountable. 


is not here the ſubject of dif] 
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diſputed queſtion 
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IS 11590190 th AY 1. :5 05 ſh, "2 
man * FAY world has fut. it light, 

to. enable him to diſcern berween, m \ 
cal good and evil in all caſes? For he 
can only be accountable for his inten- 
tions, and not for his actions in thoſe 
inftances wherein he has not, or ean- 
not acquire, ſufficient eee diſ- 


| amen. 1 1-20 
_ Now it is certain, th 0 the « vie and | 


| moſt enlightened are ignorant, or 
doubrful, of liable to miſtake, in way 
caſes, even after the "moſt painful and 
accurate ſearch, and after great ſolidi- 
tude. to know and act right. How 
much more ignorant ſtill muſt othets 
be, who have meaner parts, leſs know- 
Jege, and ſewer opportunities of ac 
uiring it, and in darker ages or coun 
tries! It cannot therefore be a ground- 
4 ſppaſition chat ſome ſuch may 
LY want 
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men, in all ages and countries, under all 
governments, under the influences of 


ween what is right, and 
what is wrong, in many, at leaſt in ſome, 
caſes?” undd if in ys that i is all the ar- 


gume nt requi " n 0 #24 


Ho is it dome to ſuppoſe, that all 


all religions, ſoperſlitions, | cuſtonis, 
and prejudices of every kind, ſhould 


| think alike with reſpect to moral 
truths! and if te 1 


wrong. ; 487 1. 


And fince every n man l 


| be. that there is a more and a leſs in 
the caſe, and conſequently a moſt and 
legt, and ſince the capacities of men 


e e, by their Cui 
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reaſonable. to Conelude, that ar. 
aſt mea; PR en and gr 
taken. 2118 Narr 1 10 21 18 ff 
15 Perrugion itſelf may be very 
turally accounted for, if once it be 
admitted that certain hereſies are dam- 
nable, or believed to be ſo; and the 
tendereſt parent, as well as the kindeſt 
friend, would, on ſuch 2 full /perſua- 
gon, uſe all means that might be ſup- - 
Poſed to influence, in order to work a 
change: and hence, af ter arguments, even 
temporal motives, and ſome degrees of 
cruelty have been frequently (how unrea- 
K ** — for this . 
eee ure bur in hopes 
alſo of. reclaiming, preventing or diſ. 
curaging others: and though theſe 
methods are improper and, ipeffeftual, 
en LH * 4 yet 


0 e braced 59 Wendel aa even ſome- 
limes with . een who do not 
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& blaſphemer and 4 perſecutor, and in- 
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00.4 aunt oc Wat He wuwoit 
* * muſt neceſſarily be the oh of 
mere goodneſs or evil of actions can- 
gt ar be en aer 
vicious intentions, 
teriſe the heart, nod, by. hich. every! 
«as. mall be judged. And it cannot be 
true, that all men (however K 
Lanced) have. it in their power 
to perceive, what is n 
right 3. and yet nothing ſhort of this 
can be dagen for the concluſion 
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I appears from this writer's utmolt 
endeavours ro diſcredit ridicule FO 
a teſt (See p. 545 553 56, &c.) that Fe 
has been able only to ſhe w, that whit 
is made to appear ridiculous, by the 
application of it, is neither truth nor 
( virtue; but only the peculiar dreſs or 
1 diſguiſe, that is thrown over them. 
9 This, therefore, may ſurely be removed 
1 and ſhewn to be no real part of the 
thing pretended to be ridiculed, which 
25 remains all the time untouched; and 
p may be made to appear not ſubject to 
Liens it: and this is the buſineſs of reaſon, 
. | = = which 
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we are enabled to examine, 
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e be made to lie where he 
antagoniſt i is fairly baffled; nor do the 


What he fays of our comedies, (p. = 


63.) is very juſt, and the indignation 
he ſhows on the occaſion is highly 
laudable; but by no means proves his 1 
point, viz. that ridicule is is an improper 
reſt of truth, for here the ridicule 
falſe, and eaſily ſhewn to beſo; and is © 


| then?” This is no more juſtified, chan 
unfair reaſoning. Aud the true is no mo 


7  dodudtion. Nor FRAU . 


7 of Baal: hee for be is. @. 


God; either be is talking, or be is purſu- . 
ing, or be is in @ journey, or per-adventure. 
| hefapeth, and be awaked*. 
e 86, and before, and eee 
is all ridicule employed by the author 
wg. whiie he is e an 5 
eee 93, © By . wa 
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our own cteating:” Whar then?" 


3 nes is very proper ; but then it only 
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« und excellence in fücht Hiper afk 
« colours, 40 ate foreigh ts thei ne" 
e ture, and then ſit down und laut 
<« moſt profoundly at the phantoms 01 


Why chen they are theſe phantom 
that are laughed at; and not the 
objects of dignity, which remain till” ; 


in their native excellence after we have 


done laughing; and and who or what is 
expoſed by this means, but our own 


folly? For, as Lord Shafteſbury aſks, 


_ what ridicule can 1. W rea- | 
P. 94. What he fays of Ariſtopha- 


proves, that falſe ridicule may be miſ- 
chievous in its effects, and falſe reaſon- 


full; which however will no more diſ- 
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40 rain, whence our aQtinns derive theit 
* moral beauty; and a co 
* this end is the very eſſence of moral 
| « refticude z and hence therefore, we 
« way obcain juſt and adequate defi 
« dition of virtue 4 which, is no other 

« than a conformity of our affections 
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virtuous or vicious are o n 
* WE ages nd'© _ 
1 bak, Arbre g 
wherein wi not 1 
reckoned : for inſtance, polygamy, and, 


even concubinage, were not vicious in 


the early ages of the world, f nor in ; 
Turkey, and other countries, at pre- | 


4 


n aſſigned above, viz. 
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| © Inceſt, to which ſome nations have ſo great n 


| abhorrence, is eſteemed honourable in others, and 


enjoined in ſome ; as among the Incas in Peru, 
and the Magi in Perſia, and is not naturally im- 
moral; nor produces any miſchief where allowed. 
It was not only lawful, but abſolutely neceſlary at 
the beginning of the world, and was never unlaw- 


ful or forbidden, till it P 


1 — immoral. 


uſe of which he ſeems. very ready 
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enen: ee is not at al 
ſpating in ridicule. againſt Pr. Man- 
deville. Indeed, it is a weapon, in che 
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nor is he to blame in uſing, but 
in abuſing and decrying it, at the ſame 


time that he finds it ſo zxpedient for 


his own-purpoſe. He has juſtly and 
properly expoſed the weakneſs and 
folly, and perhaps wickedneſs, of ſome 
writers, if — Ae 6 


x -P. 159. He dene chat the 


one of virtue, is private happineſs: 
| and that, as the eſſence of virtue con- 


fiſts in 4 conformity of our aff 
* the * bappines 
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fo it will appear, that the only toaſon, of 
motive, by which individuals cah/poſs 
u. eee, or 3 

immediate, or the proſpeck of furutes 

private happineſs. - What he ſays on 
this re appears wth and: con- 
OP. 16g He c. 2 —— 
guous expreſſions; it ſeems evident, 
& that a motive, from its very nature: 
* muſt be ſomething that affects our 
1 fel 
e Wen hgh a ot 4 
4 kind of motive; which doth not 
affect himſelf, he hath made a dee- 
<<. per-/ inveſtigation into the ſprings» 
$6, weights, 5 the ban 


8 heart, than 
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. what can poſſibly affect ourſelf, or 
"terttniſne''us to achon ; but either 
« the feeling, or proſpect, of pleaſure 
or pail, happineſs'or miſery : 
And what immediately follows, ſeems 
clear and fu to the purpoſe. ' 3 
His arguments, taken from the con- 

ideration of the "different complec- 
tons and temperaments of mankind, 


by which he would prove, that ſonie 
have not (om their make) ſuch dif- 
poſitions, as would render them more 


happy in a courſe of virtue, than i in 
that of vice, appear altogetber incon- 
clufjve. His __ words * Con m 
« affirm with truth, that there is 4 na- 


«rural motive co virtue f On the dn 
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the general make of man, and his ſitua- 
tion in this world (whatever, his par- 
ticular temperament may be), that any 
courſe can produce to him ſo much 
happioeſs as that of virtue; or that it 


is poſlible, by any other means, ſo effec- 


tually to gratify the natural deſires, and 


avoid the natural averſions, common to 


in one, and ſome in another, and ſo of 
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or fears and therefore different 
more or leſs cultivated by one 


than another, hut vice (as ſuch) can never 


to the happineſs of any: 


ang.ingeed.is wayld reflect on the Crea- 
Jr, if this were true. The contrary is 


D 3 evident, 


2 1 is indeed very 2. that 
this writer ſhould ſay, (P. 86.) 
* Among all this infinite variety of 
1 tempers, we ſee there cannot be 
ks any | uniform motive or obligation 
* to virtue, fave only where, &c. for 
« in every other character where the 
ſenſes &c. - muſt deſtroy the ** 
* form motive to virtue, by throwin 

the happineſs of the Welle! into an- 
. other channel. REP 

What i is this but making virtue de- 
| upon temperament,” with regard 
10 which no man is free, and excuſing 
yice from mere conſtitution ? One 
ö might, with the gteateſt caſe, anſwer 
every paragraph of this ſecond part, and 
ſhe che ad in the cultivation of 
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which each diſpoſition; would land its 


peculiar happineſs, and more, ſo than 
by indulging in any vices. z for (as 
was ſaid above) different tempers only 
point out different virtues, hut none 

would be happier in the indulgence 
4 vice. If they could, it would 


(to talk a little nonſenſe) be virtuuus 


in them to be vicious; for (accord- 
ing to this author himſelf). a. view to 
happineſs is » ought to be, and only can 
be, the motive of every individual wo 
the practice of virtue. | 
However, the beginning of & 
— part, where he treats of the 


nature and eſſence of virtue, and afrer- 


de of che true ground, motive, or 
obligation of mankind to practiſe it, 
bent N e an excellent 
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verſal feeling of liberty, and fire agency 


in man; and aſſerts, ** that philoſo- 
xc DEW who have diſcovered the wrath 
bye not) act conſtantly upon this 
cling of liberty, &c. though they 
*. vinced, that it is deluſive and 
70 « deceitful. Hie ſeems a very acute, 
42d. 87 fie ingenuous writer, not eva- 
ding any. plauſible ade, to either 


h | ; part 


Pan! 
part of his ſyſtem, chough perhaps be | 
- will not genefally be thooght t6 have | 
anſwered them ſatisfactorily. © And, in- 
deed, it does ſeem impoſſible to recon- 
-cile truth and falſhood ih tlie Tame 
- mind,. perceiving betrat y 
inconſiſtent and: unaccountable; that a 
man ſbeuktdiams' himſelf, and feel 
- jemorſe; for having done what he is 
ſure, ne no more baue avoided 
3 of his * ina f * Surely, 
be muſt, in theſe inſtances (which occa- 
den his n cither believe h hiemſelf 
e otherwiſe hecould only iy fete 
|or. ſorrow, in which the idea of ſelf- 
blame is / not/included, as it is in re; 
morſe. Unleſs he will aſſert, that the 


vulgar only feel remorſe, dut that he, 
nag and 


eee 5 
ſeem ĩncompatible ; as if | the Deity 
vas reduced to the expedient of deceit, 
in order to eſtabliſn morality among 
we are abſolutely neceſſary in all our 
actions, why ſhould God implant or 
© impoſe this univerſal feeling of free- 
dom, but that it is preſumed, we ſhould 
not otherwiſe think ourſelves accounta- 

W either man is * feels and 
1 himſelf co be fo, and thence 

ariſes remorſe or ſelf-blame, on his hav- 

ing ated againſt his judgment and con- 
ſcience 3—Or, he is ab ſolutely neceſ- 
ty, finds and knows himſelf to be ſo; 
"ney cannot conliſtently blame 

. | himſelf, 
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the time that is allotted him. In this 
an n 
be juſtly ſad to be miſ pent.— And it js 
the intereſt of a wiſe man, not to ſuffer 
rupted in the purſuit of the one or 
the other, hy thoſe who cannot contri- 
bute to either: eſpecially if they are 
good offices ; for in aue Wen | 

a 12 ths indeed, is one of the pointy 
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above-mentioned, for which time is to 
be redeemed. But to ſacrifice it to the 
idle and impe who have no buſi- 
neſs, no views, no pretence or claim to 
his indulgence, who, perhaps, are not 
capable of being benefited by it; an 
often to the (excluſion of ſuch who 
are, and who alſo may have claims 
upon him, is as unjuſtifiable in him, 
* in them. "Whazever | 
concludes be right, we ugh, * 
conſiderations ſhould prevail Mens 
that ; if they at any time do, remorſe 
and uneaſy ſenſations will convince us 
Kann. And it is abſurd and 
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ca Whete the power and mess 
it are wünting z but to him who wants 
| __—_ al the other virtues will An 
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ons for exerciſing it are frequent, and 
ſome of them may conſume much 
ume: now, though benevolence is '# 


Pliſhment,/of which'the- one is eſſential 
good mind, and the other: t0 4 


tal complaiſance; becauſe the occaſt⸗ 
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cxerciſe both theſe, in all the inſtances. 


wherein they can be uſeful withous 


ſubjecting kimſelf to the tytanny of 
unlimited complaiſance, which is ſa far 
from being neceſſarily included in theſe, 
that it often interferes with them, 
and ſometimes. unſeaſonably wears out 
an opportunity not to be recovered. 

be term Benevolence is ſa univer- 
aur underſtood, as to need no deſini- 


guiſh between politeneſs, and complai- 
dance; theſe will perhaps be thought 
nearly ſy nonimous, or at leaſt in owe 


will nevertheleſs, in other inſtanc 


ſaying 


but it may not be amiſs to diſtin· 


eaſes equivocal, which if granted, they 


wit of ſuch diſtinction, as to afford. + 
ſufficient foundation for the refleions, 


| herein propoſed ; and in general, polite 
neſs. may; ho ganſidered os a} 
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and 70 wid giving pain 1 with a par- 
ticular attention to the taſte and incl. . 


in greater z pa — in- 
elude in it an indiſeriminate ſi 


to the caprice of all, who may without 


reaſonable ground expect it, or an un- 

limited deference even to ſuch w 
may have juſt pretenſions to a proper 
regard; for in this, as in all other caſes, 
there muſt be bounds, otherwiſe one 
virtue would exclude all the reſt; as the 
unteſtrained exerciſe of mercy and _ 


rity would diſable a man from render- 
ing . * is — arid fo 6 12 
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who have: no juſt pretenſions t ſuch 
Tauber and eſpecially when "this 


already meren, Yor 
cer, Purpoſes, with better purſuits, 
vith ſome occaſion” wich pe- — 
bean ind may be loſt by delay; or iÞ 
2 time is waſted, which night" 
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be m beneßcially or more-agreeably 


becomes neceſſary. o gppaſes and which. 
unke& oppoſed. with firmneſs. and reſo- 


lution. the beſt deſigns will often be 
icemadigbly fruſtrated; the viſeſt a 


if. be aughe, he juſtifiably. may. 
angle himſelf from ) 
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theſe impediments. And this A , 
liteneſs that is due to mankind — 
 peeſencigg the neceſſary ovhiggtion * 
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ing the wholey ot whateher okatolafe> 
or fituatiofrcan, with truth, be ulledged' 
as'a reaſonable cauſe for diſpenſing with” 
ceremonious and euſtotmary -complais/! 
ſane. It is evidentz that if ch li- 
berty be not allowed; the greateſt part 
of life may be ſpent in idle and frivo- 
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lous viſits and n e 
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us 


unfortonately thoſe" are 
who ought leaſt to be fo beſet 3 that is is, 

thoſe whoſe conſpicuous merit aaa 
theſe impertinent intruders ; who aim at 
rendering themſelves. con afiderable, by 
a forced intimacy with diſtinguiſhed 


characters. Again; politeneſs, like mo- | 


deſty, is voluntary, and therefore 2 
viktue; for t the modeſt man chuſes to 
reſtrain himſelf" when he could ſhine, 5 


an” Wants not the Proßer aſſurance to 2 
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4 ice; for the bakful man would 
Am exert himſelf, but wants the 


proper Afſürance; even when conviticed 


doing 3. In ſhort, whether theſe terms 
are Rape defined and explained, or 
not, the things intended by them, it 

is preſumed, are ſufficiently diſtinguiſhe 
to admit of no miſtake; And all that 
is deſigned is, to ſhow. that polite- 
netz. in the ſenſe here exhibited; is to- 
be induftriouſly cultivated, as condu - 
ckye to the lid rty, caſe, pleafurepand. 
Fit) Wricksenon ef ſociety. And And 


therefore "4 weakneſs,” at leaſt, if not 
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that the beſt friend a man bag, may, 
at certain times, be as unſeaſonable 
as the moſt indifferent perſon; ſo all 
whom we find ourſelves obliged, K- 
caſionally, to diſmiſs, are to he treated 


ein ſuch manner, as to convince them 


of the neceſſity we are then under 
of uſing that liberty ; and which the 
nature of the. caſe muſt warrant, even 
with thoſe for whom we have the 


greateſt regard and eſteem; the per- 
on ſo diſmiſſed will then remain ſa- 


otisſied in | himſelf, and with us, for in 
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Lions, in proportion to their nature, 
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a queſtion ariſes, whether the obliga- 
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HAT there is à duty recipro- 
cally owing, in generals from 
parents to children, and from children 
to parents, is univerſally agreed. But 


tion on both ſides be of the ſame kind, 
and founded on the ſame principles? 
Or whether the kind and principles 


are different? What theſe ſeverally are? 
And what inferences are to be thence 


drawn 6 
Parents are generally fond of their 
children, and have naturally ſo ſtrong 


a propenſity to preſerve and cheriſh 


them, that very few inſtances, in com- 
| P&iſon, can be produced, wherein they 


fail; but yet it is well known, that 
„ ſome 


ciſe towards, their proper off. ſpring 


63860 
tome dare betualhy murdered their 
chudten, und others have expoſed and 
Abandoned them; the former from a 
dbb of ide, and and in hope of ſeevring 
welt tepitarion; and"the-latter from 


* 
og 


| e other falſe principles; but in both 
e the motives ave been of force 

"enough to overcome bende of na- 
e e bed abandoned; to be found, 
preſerved, and brought up by. a ſtran- 
ger, with the care and tenderneſs that 


n 
21 


& Towhort is the duty of che child 
ou — 


85 b Narr 211. 4 s done by the la lune, t is; 


1 
hey ng than would — 


bpm mere ä —— ) — 
the child owes. in chis caſe, iz evidently, 


L-. on the principle of gratitude s th ugh 
{> een be a 
tion, than it could have had to 315.08 


e parent, for ts reaſon, ed 
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1 
nov obliged to che parent, for being 
merely the inſtru its exiſtence; 
if it werei thoſe children before · men- 
tioned, that had been expoſed and 
abandoned, would have this obligation 
remaining, though ſo unnaturally treat · 
ed it follows therefore clearly, that 
all the duty from children to parents 
. F eee of gratitude. 
nn is a natural inſtinct, univerſally 
** wien prompting them to the 
COIN _ the reſt; dor ood 


viſe Creor * — diſpenſed, 
that 


l 59 1 
char or ,Prapersdnd1 bunceot Pola. 
be conſtantly and \uniformlyiproduced 
in all. A435 9956 Pa 1801 bonds 
Now Xthat which is effectect in the 
lower part of the creation; principally, 
by what is called inftin&pis principally 
effected in man by reaſon. —Inftancesate 
needleſs to prove what is fo appare 
throughout.—One only ſhall however 
be mentioned; the houſe of à bird, or 
its neſt, is made the firſt time, and 
every ſucceeding time, alike; and in its 
kind perfect, and all of the fame ſpecies 
ſimilar.— Whereas men, guided by their 
reaſon, differ continually not only from 
each other in their productions, but 
the lame man, from himfelf; in ſucceed: 
x by means of his ex- 
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© farmer-0n. nature and reaſon, the latter 
wholly 
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alſo allowed o be x: durys and wo. be 
natural and realonable.—Yet it it wo 
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, be mere abuſe of words . 67, 
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are therefore, founded exact 
benefits feceired, is the ſe founda 
tion Fit one caſe'; bm. Sten i | is us 
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Where bezeftte ine by 5 
leaſt till long after the 
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\ rents have, by the laws of nature, rea- 


all ages, and on all occafons; or Whe- 


1 ther the children are not relea 
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— be made 
nen Sd lnvfully a&. 

unlimited ;; but if, on the contrary, the 
conditions and circumſtanees of this 
that can be urged) are not ſufficient to 
v eee, ſo acting. ae . 
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r er thin: „„ 
years of age, in poſſeſſion of an inde⸗- 
pendent fortune (by the will or dona« - 
tion ren uncle, or other relate) 
is properly and rationally in love 
g (20 uſo be common enen with 20 
fo 2 lady 


Be” '[ 634 q 
+ £qual rank, bur Jfmall fortune. 
and of an, 


N oſe family is wild by, that lofthe | 
gentleman, between which f families: 
there ſhall have been a long friendſhip? 
ſubſiſting. ſo that a reaſonable founda- 
tion may be ſuppoſed for n. ky 
| eſteem, on the e ay les, d. 
5 ſequence. n 2 ſhall \recia 
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The fon 8 Pi after to RAPE, 
l father, in hopes of obtaining his con- | 
Seu de fecher rejects the-propoſet 
with indignation, and refuſes. his . 
leag, iſ at the ſame time makes no 5 
 objedtion ta the family or lady; whoſe 0 
merit. is acknowledged, and offers no 
n (reaſon. for his. refuſal, but want 

het —_ 


by his conſent, which 
would crown all his wiſhes 3 he be- 
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ben has a negative voice, — 
* any propoſal from his father; _ 
— with his — 
0 60 whom the father refuſes his con- 
whatever may be the motives of © 
—— Take the cafe” as above | 
nted,” muſt the ſon continue is : 
vor. ll. 5 1 


1 2 
RW 
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ſoſers this white; and nothin g in 
way of their happineſs, but the 
perverſe obſtinacy of his father! What 
after! all ſhall prevent their marrying 
without his conſent, ſought in vain by 
all reaſonable methods, and refuſed on 
3 what? On nature, ra- 
<<, ſon, and religion.” In the firſt placv, 


for being the inftrament FRET OT 


there can be no teaſon for an authori 


. : 1 
e 3 


— 
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tions ean only ariſe from the conduct of 
the fucher towardz itn; ard tbeſe obliga 


tions, it is ſuppoſed (in the caſe be 


us) have been all along fulfilled on 


this ſon's part hitherto. On reaſon 3 


exerciſed to fruſtrate and deſtroy the 
very ends, for which all authority was 
ever inſtituted, vix. the good and hap- 
pineſs of thoſe, over whom it is to be 


not exiſt ſuch a thing as abſolute and 
unlimited authority among finite, falli- 
ble, chat is, human creatures. On reli. 
gien; thavis, either natural or revealed; 


as for as the former, the obligations of 


it may be deduced from what has been 
bove ſuggeſted; the reaſon, and nature, 


F 


and fieneſs of things, neceſſarily for- 


ng a ſubjection to ſuch an a 
„ rity 


Pn 


that any particular paſſages in ſuch re- 


wk, moral ee the Delt 
and mult. neceſſarily be fo, as well as. 


relation are to be interpreted by them 
as a rule, on theſe” general ſuppoſitions, 
that whatever comes from God muſt. 
be worthy of 1 ad alſo,” that all 
the parts of any ſuch whole: muſt be 
conſiſtent one with 4 mother. — And 
therefore, the precepts c 
the term. poſitive, are all 
and ſuppoſed, to have the ſame gene- 
nal rendency with thoſe others, contra 
_ Tiſtiaguiſhed by the term moral. - 


to need no 


. 
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. fL Bead wed _ 
gement in this | place, and for po- 
| Give, ir is preſumed, none can be pro- 
duced that either declare expreſsly, or 
from which can berinferred fry, any 
ſuch authority; eſpecially | when inter- 
preted on the above general, but ne- 
ceſſary principles. It bas chen no 
5 Foundation, in nature, reaſon, or reli- 


we to 2 which may | be ſtar- 
* who is to be judge in ſuch caſe, 
between father and fon? Whoever 
ol propoſe it, could never imagine 
ethat ſuch a father (fo full: of his own 
_ aur queſtionable and indiſ putable author 


. ity) would condeſcend to refer it to the 
_ o+decifion of a third perſon, how willing 


- ſoevertheſon might be to ſubmit to ſuch 


| 3:decifon; and though it ſhould be agreed 


ache path parties to abide by ſuch an 
F 3 _— 


award, f 14 i 0 14 : 


be very un- 
righteoully determined. It may be ſaid 
again, that neither party muſt be ad- 


ON the judge, becauſe à party. 

bis queſtion” looks like a difficolty, 
bs really i is none 3 for how does a-wiſe 
and good man behave i in other caſes, 


who. is reſolved t to regulate his actions 
by che principles of virtue and reli- 
gion? Or to whom does he refer him- 
ſelf, as judge of his conduct, but to 
God f - Or, which is the ſame thing, as 
a rule of action (che God within) his 
conſcience, and if, ou the ſtricteſt exa- 
mination, he can acquit himſelf A 
=_ under no farther concern. I 
No wiſe and good r man 1 in 
1 «be ſituation of the ſon above deſcribed, 
and under all che. circumſtances there 
repreſented, coul. * any reaſonable 
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1 
cis (after the meaſures ſuppoſed to 


be taken) concerning the Jawfulneſs. of 
matrying ſuch, a. perſon, .: as above. cha- 


racteriſed, without the conſent of foch 
a father, refuſed upon ſuch'motives;— 
On the.contrary, he muſt think. it his 
duty, and could have no reaſonable 


doubt of the approbation of God, and 
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gut When the Connxsfonvaxce be- 
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ayun himand L Luer was diſcovered 


9 ®» 
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= And i is this the conclu- 
bon of in triumph? — Alas ! what 
neans the naity moltitüde ? — They ſee 
not what the hero feels; a hero, ſunk 


that is a hero? tho' formed on the 


beſt principles, and always fortunate in 


his country's cauſe? who would til 


have (conlvicred, but tät rhe” envious 


Gods formed Locra on Purpoſe to 485 


Darth N | £290 
Der Mr, "Dancembes Tragedy, intituled, Lacige 


een 


in one ſhort n moment from the ſummix | 
of glory to the depths of perdition, to 
everlaſting infamy. But what i is glory? * 


* * in the 


I. 


> * 
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troy his virtue. — If Lucia had not 
been; Trrus had never once bulanceil 


© herween vinue and yige, we, Was then 
the divine, the virtuous Lvcia the 
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cauſe of thy fall from virtue? — Tes; 


therefore, by that only could. Trrus 
fall. — He was made for virtue no- 
thing bur i in chat ſhape could ever inſi- 
nuate ſelf: his well- diſciplined heart 
ö was proof againſt every other attack. 
How hard a taſk! too difficult for hs 
man minds fraught with human paſ- 


„ 


ſons! — How nice a thing is virtue, 
when, one ſingle action can level the 
wolt virtuous, with thoſe whoſe whole 
lives have. been ſpent in villainy and 
| baſe neſs, whoſe very. buſineſs is wicked» 
neſs! — Aye — there's the Sion, 
they have. no ftry 


4 6 


thing to loſe, — But thou, again thi. 


your ſtrongeſt 


78 


wrote reaſons, e _. and 


to tem ptation — even now greateſt 
comfort that remains is, IOW the black 


enn en 
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thought) in the latter, eſpouſing a per- 
ſon of ſuitable rank, and m. of 


ant flaisges ends front 


xcafroned by ſome IL 
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K 1 Sir ent yet 


ca and. allo to \ have aka WO! 
thily, even commendably, i in the ren- 


contre with Laius, and not inconſiſt- 
ently wich the ſtricteſt morality. in his 


marriage with Jocaſta; in the former 


caſe, defending himſelf againſt the un- 


her relationſhip. :: 
According to this eee he 
deems no way guilty, and ought to be 
treated by all the world, as an innocent 


0 | perſons 


* * 


ohnen on 18 
3 
e 
Ad | 
0.8 3 
U 
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perſonz and, an right reaſon, to elteem 
Ad 
aimſtlf- as ſüch. 
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on virtue and endeavouring to render 
himſelf acceptable 10 the | Deiry'y' for 
if the belt 1 intentions, en vidio 


are not ſufficient, virtue . 
3 

If A's A n 
does not affect ihe W _— 


SDSS] ik 3111 1804: or 


his” father's marrying in defiance of it, 
"Mi mother's- _— ta clude 1 * 
eee his parents, follow 
his killing 
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et and for which he (as well as his 


den Hed ſpecially his h was 


ae, Eber, 2 der wo 


ef the' religion and Jaws 
country, in which he had Been 3 


n 32 as ſuppoſed ro have 
veneration. Thus circum- 
we in thef he e ealamĩ· | 


—_—— a nec 


eo 13 * 
er and more rational prineiples, or 
5 become aten ard ſtandard waer, 


cn der in bre d. . . 


moved, and. eng 
he really was), reſoſyed 
principles of right reaſon, might he 


not conſider che death of his, father as 


Para or as a puniſhment. from 
heaven far his crimes, and as effected 
by the hand gf a, ſtranger, and, wich 


reſpect to himſelf, as 2 natural loſs. 


only? As for Jocaſta, ſhe was his lay 
ful wiſe, while he was ignorant. c |, 
relationſhip, and as ſoon as he bec: 
ſendble, of it, he es nittad 
her. Q. Whether, all prejudices laid 
alide, he might not have aded thus? 
And though he could not have been 
ſo, happy, as if none of theſe events 


had come to paſs, yet he might have 
_ leſs, en than un others | 


4,19 » #200, the 


T vo ) 
. real guilt, 
and sig Horcones deo not make 
actbunt death f preferable to life. 
union of the w world is out of 
: _ Preſent es for tbr is ſuppoſed | 

1 bert, is cbnformable to the reaſon of 
thing 88, ad is the nion of che perſon 


in queſtion; and the matter being thus 


a ro quit life. 

ö As for any, who hee thenifites inno- 
| cent, being involved in the miſery pro- 
cured by the guilt of thoſe, to whom 
| | they may be either by nature, choice, 
i or otherwiſe, indiſſolubly attached, theſe 
: ate of all others the moſt to be pitied | 
1 and lamented; but are no examples, | 


1 


TEN 


from which any moral can be drawn if . K 


= 2 CHOI 


uſe to ſuch as may be in like circum- 
| Rances, becauſe their mixforrunes bring | 


MULE utterly 
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i i conſidered,” glory will m not be. a motive 2 


TH 
FE, 
Mica 1821 to gin 7 91s es dot nix 


uiterly ly Heviee, th and brought.on;them, 
by. no crime of their own, can, be.no. 


| proper warning to 12 any; and 0 a that 


the guilty perſons are the more ſexerel 
puniſhed by the effects of their crimes. 
reaching o the innocent, h true 
ſoever this may” be in fact, Jet ſtrict 
juſtice would, revolt at it, and chuſe 
ſome other means of puniſhing the 
criminal, wich the ſeverity he may 
deſerve, rather than involve the guilt- 
leſs, if the nature. of things will ad- 


mit of it; and if it will not, that is | 


another topic, to which this argument 
does not neceſſarily lead; ſince we 


are here conſidering | only. poetical 
juſtice : but this may naturally occa- _ 
ſion a recroſpe&t t to the caſe of Clariſſa, | 
mentioned i in a former letter; Where! it 
is faid, that © if ſhe is unfortunate 
CI - G _- without 


L 821 
without being criminal, her cata- 
ſtrophe ſtands condemned, &c.” Not 
ſurely on Chriſtian principles, for ſhe 
vin be made ample amends in another 
world: ſhe does not finiſh unfortu- 
1 nately in the author's own opinion, 
but | gloriouſly and triumphantly, and 
is exceedingly happy in her aſſured 
expectation of eternal felicity ; the 
conſideration of which not only alle- 
viates ber preſent misfortunes, and 
comforts her under them; but, ac- 
cerding to her own ſentiments, renders 
hers à ſituation rather to be envied 
than pitied. Not to inſiſt on what 
. B. ſays, of the dark diſpenſations of 
e providence recorded in hiſtory, which 
| « we find too often there to wiſh for 


« them elſewhere z and for which” (he 


. 'fays) „ we muſt account in the beſt 
3 | „ Manner 


<< manner we can; perhaps Clariſſa's is 


the beſt manner of accounting for them; 


that is, on the principles of revelation, 
referring to a future ſtate : but whe- 
; ther it be . ſo, or not, theſe things are 
in the courſe of providence confeſſed, 
by theſe very records; and ſhould not 


morals be rather drawn from things 
as they are, than as they may be ima- 


gined? Theſe latter reflections ' ariſe 
from the principles of our religion, and 
are Propoſed as to Chriſtians, who are 
taught in this manner to account for 
all ſuch diſpenſations. And if it be 
not thought ſatisfactory, we have no 


way left but that of univerſal reaſon, 
or the light of nature, to direct our 
reaſonings and our conduct. | 
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AINTING and ſculpture have | 
had in all ages, the greateſt and | 
t Mauſtrious princes, the moſt learned 8 | 


| 
? 


eſteem and friendſhip ; beſides reward 
ing them in the moſt generous 
be ſuppoſed, that none of 
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diſtinguiſh the ſeveral beauties df. the 
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1 861 
admired,. and purchaſed at ſo great 
expence; or that they did not accu 


performances? Moſt certainly they did; 
and even the ſeveral kinds and degrees 


of excellence; which alſo farther ap- 


pears, by the extraordinary praiſes and 
elegant deſcriptions of many of theſe, 
ſtill extant in the writings of the an» 
manual operation, or mechanical prac- 
_ but Wes on en on ge- 


— ee ofthe 


. * 2's 


And indeed if i it were true, that none 


td 
arts themſelves are not worth cultivat- 
ing; not only becauſe the artiſts are 
ſo few in compariſon of the reſt of man- 
kind, but alſo becauſe (among them) 
the greateſt effects that could be pro- 
duced by their beſt works, would be 
only their m utual admiration, emulation, 
or envy; no laſting gratification or plea- 
ſure to the reſt of the world. If this 
had been the caſe, both the works and 
the workmen, whoſe names are held in 
the higheſt veneration, and which have 
been moſt juſtly celebrated by for- 
mer ages, and to this day, would have 
ſunk long ago into oblivion, and theſe 
arts would infallibly have been extinct. 
For fame and reward, the two moſt 
powerful incentives to all our actions, 
would be wanting to ſtimulate the * 
to great undertakings. 


Again; 


— 
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Again; a poet, hiſtorian, philoſo- 
pher, or (in general) any man of ge- 
nius and taſte, will conceive of an ex- 
traordinary fact or event, juſt as a great 
painter would, and may have in him all 
the requiſites of ſuch painter, except 
the mere mechanical part; and there- 
fore, muſt neceſſarily be a good judge 
of ſuch a ſubject executed, and can 
eaſily diſcern when and wherein it is well 
executed, as to the idea at leaſt. 

In ſhort, every man is a judge of the 
repreſentation, in proportion as he is of 
the original ſubject; a ſailor, for in- 
ſtance, is a better judge of the princi- 
pal circumſtances which enter into the 
compolition of a ſea- piece, than the 
beſt painter in the world, who was never 
A e 


1 


* 
1 


3 n. 
$ andthe lowet of 


portrait, a that is, | whoever 5 know 
the origi 


would know th pftre, if i So 


every day; and though it may be true 
(in a certain ſenſe) that of two portraits 
of the ſame perſon, the leſs like may 
poſſibly be the better picture; yet, in 


pronoungd te beer ride be wen- 
ing muſt be, that it is more like nature | 


* 2 
” N 4 4 
enn in 
„„ 1 p 
— 


attitudes, 1 of the different x manners 


chat caſe, eee 


Lion the painter "intends," a 
avoid W properly 


9] 
in general than the other, though it 
fails in the mmm | 
his many aſe ego judges who are 
ante, i 299791519 IF 36 bas ng 
paſſions, and readily ſee whit wh 
affected, when theſe | 
dof two pictures, 
Mpee eme e ne ſubject, will ſee 
the difference, and prefer the better (at 


4 
ox . 2 


leaſt, this is generally true), and will 


judge of all the parts of the performance, 
in proportion as they are more or leſs 
acquainted with the original circum- 


ſtances of the compoſition. | (OUR IAA > 
- Bot choke ho © have eesti 


al and acquired abilities, who have 


ſtudied nature, and particularly human 


* i 
1% 
\ BEN $ | 


nature, are the perſons, who, in all 


ages, have belt underſtood, and have, 
| therefore, moſt admired, ſought, and 
collected theſe works, and moſt encou- | 
raged. and rewarded the performers. 
were it not for the protection, pa- 
5 tronage, and ſupport of ſuch as have 
nutte, reliſn, and judgment to diſtinguiſh 
| wn - 5 the beauties and excellences of them, 
| i | | the arts (as was ſaid above) would long 


ago have ſunk into gblivioa. ++ 
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| framed, and the judges ſo limited 
and reſtrained by thoſe laws, that they 
may not, in any caſe whatever, deviate 


from the ſtricteſt letter of them, even 


when a mere miſtake in the proceedings 


may produce the greateſt injuſtice, ap- 
parent to every diſintereſted and im- 
partial hearer, ſuch laws, ſo rigorouſly 
executed, muſt in many inſtances fruſ-. | 
trate the very end for which they were 
compiled. 
And if there be no court of equity 


where redreſs can be obtained (as, it is 


ſuppoſed, may have been the caſe for- 
merly), then the fate of innocent clients 


muſt 


1 


＋ hs Jes of, any country are ſo 


* 


d 255 Vith ſuch, an equizy-court, the 


- Bur if befids all b, theſe errors in 
ep (fo fatal to the client) 
are entirely owing to the ignorance, 


client, how hard is his lot I eſpecially, 
when he is the only ſufferer, who has 


thus employed and paid by him, and : 


by whoſe ſole miſconduct he is thus in- 


or lawyer, employed and paid by ſuch 


to hich of theſe cauſes the event is o 


3 


reparation, - which in porta wo 
he ought, not only becauſe he under 
took, and received his pay, tb conduct 
an affair which he did babe d 
if it miſcarried” 4 85 a 


or becauſe he did bot arcend d faificient- 


ly to his 
his — z but eſpecially, 
the error was contrived and deſigned, if 

the effect of knavery; or, laſtly, be- 
eauſe it may not be poſſible to diſcover 


may paſs uncenſured under the pretence 


or appearance of the leſs criminal. For 


which reaſons it is moſt manifeſt, that 
if theſe perſons, ſo employed, were to 
be, in ſome degree ar leaſt, anſwerable 
for ſuch errors, it would inf allibly have 


8 > 


Y > 
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this good effect, that it would make | 


them careful to qualify themſelves bet- 


ter; it would render them more cau- 
tious and diligent, and might deter 


them from i iniquitous practices; and fo 


produce greater ſeeurity to the client: 


for ſurely it is more juit, that they who 
undertake, are employed, and paid, to 


manage an affair, ſhould ſuffer for the 


miſcarriage of it, than they who em- 


ploy, Pays and entruſt them with the 
management of it, when, and in ſuch 


caſes where, the miſcarriage has been en- 
tirely owing to their ill conduct. 
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On the preſent, Method of Tu RYAL 


4 By JE. 


- 


trunk intention of the law is un- 


doubtedly, that a man be tried 
by his peers in the faireſt and moſt i im- 
partial way that can be contrived. 
The preſent method is, that & twelve 


* 500d and lawful men be ſummoned 
by the ſheriff from the n e 
40 hood, n 


Now would not y one think that 


by a law framed for the purpoſe (as 
above) theſe men ſhould be left (with- 


out any byaſs) to their judgments and 
conſciences ? and can any thing more 
equitable be required than that theß 
ſhould freely give their ſentiments, as 
the evidence appears to them? Is it not 
; the 


o 


is * 
. — a that u 


of ee 


ferent, for, whatever may be the pro- 


per opinion of any of them, they are 
not allowed to give ſuch opinion as their 
en pain of death, if dif- 
fron from the reſt. For, in ſuch caſe,” 
ved or perjured. Nor is perjury all- 
they. muſt alſo condema or acquit a- 
gainſt their conſcience , en 8 
the i innocent, or 1 "Ba 


* 


. 

it be a real, ſincere ny 

cannot: be ſo-certain a proof” of it, as if 
they were not under this nereſity, 
they are obliged to ſay they agtee, x 
ther they do or not. Wiiereas, were 
ho ſuch difficulty in the way, their real 
opinion might certainly be non; at 


leaſt, the real opinion of every honeſt 


man, which now cannot be, unleſs he 
ſtarve, to prove it. For, doubtleſs, 


many a man (otherwiſe honeſt) rather 


than run ſuch a venture (and ſeeing o- 
thers obſtinate), has been brought over 
to join with the reſt, againſt conviction: 

As to the objection, that though 
ti this difficulty were removed, yet we 
could not be ſo abſolutely ſure of 
&© their rea ſentiments, becauſe thete is 


- a poſſibility of bribery ſtill to byaſs;” 1 


the anſwer is, that this does Bot arife * 7 | 
Vol. II. H of 
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and therefore cannot be offered againſt 


that argument; but there is no proba - 
bility of it where the byaſs is moſt to be 
dreaded that is, there is no probability 
of bribing an honeſt man, who is left at 
liberty by the law to give his verdict: 
but, if bribery is the worſt of all evils 
to be apprehended in the caſe, then this 
law is, for that reaſon, the worſt that 
can be contrived, becauſe it is conſtant 
bribery in its own nature. Can a man 
be bribed higher than with life or death, 
which do really in this cafe depend on 
preſerving his i integrity, or giving it up? 
He muſt forfeit his life, if he preſerves. 
his-integrity 3 he muſt forfeit. his inte- 
grity, if he preſerves his life. This is 
 licerally che caſe if a man differs from 


the ps who is ſure he ſhall nor? 
: EE» When 


"of „ 


. - « 
* 
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When he bi not differ, wad! needs ö | 
no motive but his own conſcience, to 
make him ſay ſo. And therefore it is 
a fooliſh law, and fruſtrates the very 
end, for which it was intended, viz. 
that juries ſhould; without byaſs, fairly 


try the priſoner; for if you will have 
twelve men agree; leave them to their 


judgments and conſciences, without any 
motives, but what ariſe out of the caſe 


and the evidence of it; and then you 


will have their real ſentiments, if honeſt: 


If any of them are not, that cannot be 


helped; but do not lay ſuch temptati- 


ons in the way of men hitherto honeſt, 
in order to make them diſhoneſt. | 
But, after all, what would you have. 


but their real ſentiments? As the lar 
now ſands, you are never ſure” of them. 


And this law keeps many honeſt men 


i Ha from 


A. 


bs 


0 1 


from ferviog their country, who other- 


wiſe would have no objection; but 


would think i it their duty, if they could 


with ſafety. | Whereas diſhoneſt men, 


in both caſes, are ready to avail them- 


ſelves of any advantages: and therefore 
this law 1 may juſtly be ſaid, not only to 
be an act of bribery itſelf, bur alſo 
to encourage it; inſomuch that men of 
bad characters who are always ready to 


take bribes) are the moſt willing to 


ſerve on juries, and it has been ſaid, b 
that this is a trade which DET 


When it is aſked, © what better 54 


have you to propoſe, that will anſwer 


the end, and prevent the miſchief | 
« complained of?” I anſwer, that if X 


12 685 not Proper ſuch, it foes not. 


follow 


£ 


T ror 
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follow, that this i is not a wicked and 


ka / 5 1417433 


foolih « one, which 1 think 1 been 
proved. 
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But, however, f ſince i It is incended by 
this law, that a man ſhall be fairly tried 


by! his peers, and ſince it is never cer- 
tain, that any number of honeſt men 
ſhall agree, all without, exception, in 
any caſe ſhort of demonſtration, the 


requiring this abſolutely and univer- 


Tally, is requiring an impoſſibility. 
The common ſenſe of mankind bas 


determined, and even the High Court 
of Parliament ſelf, that a majority 


ſhould be deciſive i in all other caſes; > 
and indeed no buſineſs could be done 
otherwiſe. ib, Is; beſide the purpoſe to 


ay, that e though ſo great ; a body as 
„ the Parliament” are not likely to 
* agree without exception, yet twelve 


[ 


H 3 men 


n 
* * 
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=. men may Why twelve rather than 
twenty? Is chere any magic in the num- 
ber twelve, or in an other number 
Breater or leſs ? Again: Is not the 
Houſe of Lords the higheſt court of 
judicature in the nation? And do not 
they condemn or acquit by a majority? 
But it does not follow, that becauſe the 
majority are to decide (ſuppoſe in a 
jury) that ſuch majority muſt” needs be 
a majority of one only, though ſuch 
is good in the higheſt court of all: it may 
be of eleven to one; perhaps all twelve 
may agree; or rather an odd number: 
And it is not to be doubted, but much the 
greater number would generally be of 
the ſame opinion. For argument's ſake, 
let it be ſuppoſed that the law had 
been, that each juryman, in all the 


tryals for a year paſt, might have given 
his own opinion without reſtraint 3 and 
the judgment of the majority ſhould 
have been the verdict. In, this caſe, 
all the verdicts, for the year paſt, would 
have been the ſame as they have been; 
conſecquently the ſame juſtice would 
have been done; and with this. advan- 
tage, that no man would have forced 
bis conſcience, or have been been by 
his fears. a 
I it be ſaid, e 0 would: 
not have been the | ſame,” then 1 
anſwer, they would have been better, 
and more juſtice would have been done, 
2 ſince the only alteration is taking off 
a byaſs, which ſometimes might in- 
fluence; but which every honeſt man 
would wiſh, taken off, for that reaſon. 
L % 5! 2 "155: Bots 250265, OE 


1e muſt be ſo, unleſs from: 
long prejudice, preſcription, or autho- | 
rity), let then the number be greater ; 
for example, fifteen or eighteen, and if 
twelve fay gulli, that be the verdict, if 
leſs than twelve, not guilty be the ver- 
dict: though. a majority is ſtill — 
able, as being moſt. natural, 
tended vith, fewer. diffi alties. & 
When it is ſaid, that“ the mY ; 
« would haye his, if any ſhould 
c have been different fromw)hat they were, 
<< on the ſuppoſition that a majority had · * 
been to determine the verdict :“ the 
ne that ĩt ĩs probable (at leaſt 
Foſſible) that an ohſtinate minority may, 
on ſome occaſions, have prevailed even 
on a majority ta join with them. againſt 
n rather than ſtarve, ſeeing no 
* * 


5 0 of guinii 
nority ever prevails over a e 
in ſuch caſe an apparent unonimity 
zs leſs than a real majority: but by how 
much the leſs this is probable, by fo 
much the ſtronger is the argument, 
that a majority ſhould always determine 
the verdict; ſince, if a majority will not 
yield to a minority, however obſtinate, 
and whatever the conſequence, then the ; 
opinion of ſuch * is the natural 
verdict, 
Upon che whole, is ip not wilt rea- 
ſonable that an odd number ſhould be 
the Jury, and that a majority of that 
number ſhould make the verdict? And 
would not this be the wiſeſt, the faireſt, 
theſafeſt, and the moſt equitable law that 
could be contrived, to anſwer all the pur- 
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poſes. intended by the legiſlature; and 
to be wiſhed by the ſubject, in every 


"capacity, whether a juror, a priſoner, 
rs hin? oo! 
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The following TR ANSsLAT ION was made 
ſoon after the Publication of the Og1G1- 
NAL, before any other Tranſlation had 
appeared, and intended to be fo cloſe and 
literal as even to preſerve (in ſome degree) 
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LL other animals, throughout 
the earth, enjoy the lot which 
Nature hath aſſigned to them, nor do 
they wiſh for more. Man only, who is 
ſagacious to apprehend, who hath rhe 
ſtrongeſt deſire to ſearch out the cauſes 
and mutual relations of things, enters 
ona vain enquiry ; for Death, with his 
black wings, - hovers over him, and 
ſtops him in the midſt of his career. 
| 1 Why 


why. this, if Di " | 


ated nothing bout defign? Why 
theſe ſeeds ofa | beavenly mind, if they 


For what can it profit him, to know the 


cauſes. of; things, to join the | preſent | 
with the future, and, in his mind, to 


is on the brink of the grave, ſince one, 


and the ſame law of death, the ſame 
common ſepulchre, awaits all? Is it 


not then r to toy with pee in 


ther Zy.eus, in jacund dance? For Bar- 


cus knows to diſpell cares, knows to 


aboliſh. the ſenſe of the paſt, ang fear of 


the future. 


Come on, Wy pour out your: wine, 


let not feaſts and banquets be wanting, 


not he llt in Gogiog, and Neera - 
4s. * ' who 
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joyfully ebe of ns bord t 
ſing day, nor anxiouſly _ what E 


to-morr ow may bring forth. g 


Io” we are oon tired wich theſe _w f 
taſted before it 16 Gi ; prot, quit- , 


ting trivial enjoyments, let us ſeek ſuch 
as are ſerious. - Let riches be accumula- 


ted; go whither glory or ambition leads 
the way, ſurrounded with a thick ſwarm; 


at your morning levee. Why many 
words? Here alſo, at laſt, you are 
brought to the ſame point, and are 
forced to exclaim“ Alas! how much va- 
nity in all things!” What way, there · 
fore is to be tried? where the friendly? 

hands aft tur oral lr 


For you'ſee that the mind, while it is 


impriſoned in the body, always covers 
: to 


1 3 } 
leara_one ching after another, and 
vitbout end, ſep by, ſtep; 4 


Ten ie, keks not theſe gern, 
delights, | but ſuch. as ate more ſuitable: 
to icfell, and which are not ſubject co 
any viciſirudes, delights not to be don 
i. ſtroyed rene ne 
© W herefore take courage ; Sie, 
does Diving Wiſdom ſpend its labour in 
| | vain, nor ſhall the ſoul be confined 
N within thoſe limits, which circumſeribs: 
this periſhable body, but (innocent of 
_ earthly blemiſh) flouriſhes, . and ſhall 

flouriſh to eternity: and when it has 

' thrown off its bodily chains, as from a 
priſon, being free, ſhall ſeek again its 
native heaven, like an old inhabitant, 
__ drink nectar en the. fountain of . 
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But, indeed, While life remains {i 


in the blind ſhell of the body), the ively 
force of the min 


ſhe expand her triumphant wings; he 
retains however many ſighs of her' an- 
cient erträction : for whence does the 
remember ſo many things? Whence 


diſpoſe ſo many in apt order, and then 
bring them forth into uſe ? For this ſo 


rich and immenſe furniture could i in no 


. wiſe be contained, crowded i in the ſtore- 


houſe of the body, or by mere corporeal | 


| energy be recalled into licht. 23 


Beſides, that i inventive power which 15 


b pre 8. 
- plying both ſafety and elegance to our 


ö indigent life; which hath given names 
Vor. II. 1 = 


that can be called life, which is Hut up > 


languiſhes, nor does 


uced the various arts, ſup-, 
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_— An; the eloquence ' which flows 
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'A celeſtial inſpirg- 


} with 2 copious ſtream, and bur ries 


& | | away the paſſions whither it x ts 
+ | and mingles lightning with thunder, 
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| 5 whence, d des it draw. its | ſtores? Thar 
ſparkling vigour, does it ſound mortal, ? 
think you of the ſongs of the 
hether by 
Been For when er by a el hange of 
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þ ws and cheir harmonious powers, 


ates, a he Nides into the 


ear 


the the poet captiy 


F m_ 
car wich, varied ſwecmneſ,, or whether 


be, .chagrs, eien. 354. probakr 
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And as. whatſoever things are ** 
on Hanz Pier all thoſe . *e ſee 


pie | Poet is is "at hand, by whom 
10 21 7 


ſprings up a more ſublime order, and 
2 more beautiful ſpecies, and more 
bite e to the deſires of the mind, che 


1 i 110 


"hope pe and | preſage of a future liße. . 
What, think you of thoſe who know 


to deſcribe | the heavenly motions, 'by 
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gh the void immenſe; bow, in 
271. Dor Ds 
the vaſt æther, other fixed ſtars en- 


i enn 220 * YIdEMIT 
lichen other pans, are ub not con- 
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rakes it its "fight to Wen and among 
the ſtars, being thence deſcended, returns 
-chither in thought, from MRO it 


n I 1 
came, and reviſits its native home? 


| Ho then could "theſe things be, 
U a acertain force, peculiarly i its ow 
1 85 ſubliſted in the mind, exempt ks 
= - all mixture of matter ? Moreover, it Is 
1 - conſcious to itſelf, wills, refuſes, hates, 
JW "and loves, and fears, and | hopes, rejoi- 

ces, and Stieves, by its own proper 


| | efficacy 3 *nor does it need any alliſtance 7 
"of che E ody: : itſelf compares its own 


ennie UGH ' DILIGION Cv 
8 powers among themſelves, ſeparates 
| Ts 1 111 41 
| . | the idea of © one ti ing Fro! om n that 6 0 an- 
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other, 
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other, gathers by degrees the ket 28 

| ſeattered g parts. of f f tru th „ and 0 | adi halle 

them amicably : Hence extracts 8 the 


cauſes « of thin, 8s, and hence builds ar arts, 
on arts, in a "beautiful gradation ; ; and 


approaches more and more to the 10 
ſummit, from whence. the whole ſeries, 
of cauſes appears, and the whole chain 
let down from the. throne of the Deity 


5 


to earth; ; and laſtly ic, deſcends into 


itlelf, and ſees, within, the ideas of 
things, and how every one ſprings up; 
"and whence i it thinks, and almoſt knows 
"even what, is irs own fabrick. 1s thers 
8 much energy in body 2 Did ever any 


ma machine Perceive. its own powers, or 
that which ſu pplied 1 it ? For every body 


[1Wo £4 5 
is nothing bot a machine, impelled | by 
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external matign.: not internal and its 
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„Meaſure not therefore the | powers of 
the exg bart by Prep rurſuirs o of the 
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5 hach ath, educed, Exgladihe nurſe 
| while rime Was, in 4 better 
a... At. 11 Miel Is .o. 

+. Why: ſhould I recount to you to 


many Poets bleſt with Divine Inſpira- 


tion, or fo many inventors of laws, or 
„ 
able orators ? A” 


- k * 


Or why thoſe, by whom ſcience has 
hoe n brought 4 forth into light, | dn then 


. 9 


covered with fordid rubbiſh, and ii n 
ning the day ? Bot, above all, "Bacon 


1 41147 


(effulgen tan the erherial fun)”; opened 


; 4. way to "all hat He firſt recalled 
vie 


| S7& 7811335; 38 2 colts 25 
m  Foin fooliſh fi Hons, going 'by 
a ſecure road wherever faithful oxpe· 


rement 


marked . 


ind be pat 
holding out tad tranſmitting che lamp 


4 I . 
, 1 go” wif 5 [ LA $1113) Ti 1158 1 


of knowledge to him. 
© Nuſtrious ſouls 1 If any ch ching” wo - 
tal affets heav venly inhabits rants,” if yer 


* 4 
Niger, nt *2 1 = 


18 = 


you have any t regard for. Britain, renew, 
I jatreat you, in us, our pri riſtine vigour; 
chat ſo, at length (having ſhaken off 


our number) we may aſpire to high at- 
tainments, mindful of true virtue and 


40 .; 4 N. s 
ancient praiſe. ts ED 


Indeed I can ſcarce. conceive, that 
fuck | great endowments could appear 
io theſe er, unleſs by Divine Impulle; 
bot Gad has at all times ſtrewed here 
'q and there (like ſtars) certain ſplendid 


# 


ſuminaries, as it were, of the mild, to 
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5 end, chat a degenerate age, Wal 
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er une eraples, hould ener itſelf, 
ie&Rottddeleiowiedpe how ſublime is 


Their ofiinals) 01 eeguel * 01 
Beſſdeg there is ho obe who does 


not EStbeckeeg chat there is truly ſome- 


hing with belongs te us, after 


death, within ; it is taught us within; 


Pani ho 'witneſs to it; 


'Pullioovoice declares it; nor are 
there any? nation ſo'barbarous, that do 
not look beyond the grave, and carry 


2 Rill Farther, © 
growing, a „Abbes Wuag the 
- inheritance: of childrens children; and 
hence che! vaſt ſtructure of . 


hence ſurviving fame becomes of ſo 


much 


ſelf the ſemblance of a future life, and 
A laſting reputation that IT his 


of a capital crime, even on he brink 
of the grave, yet denies: the crime ; 
a liar, that he may preſerve. his honour, 


Tan] 
much account hat whoever; cxcells 
in genius reſuſes not tn ſubjcẽt himſelf 


to any dangers, nor to/andergo-any 


-labours, that he may challenge to him- 


diltant poſterity. 1 34-: tw 
Do we not ſee that a 3 


and his fame? For nature hath implant · 


ed in the mind theſe tokens, and ob- 


ſeure notions of the future; hence are 


ve ſolicitous what poſterity ſhall think 


of us; but the voice of poſlerity is 
"nothing to us, if we ſhall be only duſt 


and ſhade; fame arrives then too late, 


| n e our e aſhes. 
le 75,0427 57:67 x17 7171 Marnover, 
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e 2. What, cher anxious care . 
5 La, the laboured bulk of a ſe- 
pulchre ? For ſome - conſign the life- 
lands on the tomb, aud perform every 
year ſacred. cires; 1 if the manes de- 
d.theſe offerings 3 others burn 
the D Fanced pile, and collect 
the aſhes, and depoſit them in a faith- 
5 ee eee e 

ages. 6 GGs HTN UG 

1 1 6 
the overflowing. Nile waters with his rich 


wan dag them. in the cands þ but firſt 
nes * and 


cry of odorows Panke, and pic, 


and 


* 


Du 


53 


; — care enim = vaten; 


theſe being complete, they tif nem 
over with Kar babesg la lar esch 


pare may aptly» cohere z Be: painted 


image of the living perſon adorus the 
fuperficies :' thus naturaf is the hope, 
and thus imprinted the confidence” in 
every one, that even after the members 
are diſſolved in death, yet our better 
part ſhalt femain, which neither the 
power of fate ſhall deſtroy, nor ſhall 
devvation time aboliſh. 55 
Biehold the Ts which "Trdian « 
ger wa es; the here a nation "of people 
throw themſelves into the flames, impa- 
tient of life, br ſpontaneouſly render 
then up at tlie very altars of their Gods, 
fitten with à blind WIND go. 
where the "fates" have g 


Hou ons ον,jie t enoobogfedes; 


of HE * 5 
| ab; As ae 8 tual ſpring, 


aud fun ferene without a ta a Cloud. 1 
SA elch Eaſtern 1 2 wives J Ils cele- 
raed by fame ; „ theſe hewail | not the 
{ba wih tears, 
or female ſhrieks; but (wonderful to 
er they Ne unt the funeral pile, and 
nr mpg: 28 ' the fame flame, ſurely 
nat "they ſhall thus accompany 
nds and renew their 127 
8 el yh 


* 


hold where Boreas: pet eternal 
3 reign, nations unconqvered in 
war; a like ardour appears in all, alike 
contempt of life carries them on thro? 
fire and ſword, fierce in invincible | 
courage: what is it rouſes this enthuſi- 
aſtic rage, what i is it that urges them © on, 
unleſs it be che fret image of a life, 
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for 
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ae 
for ages, PR © to the good, on Ac- 
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count of their merits to their country f. 
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Add to theſe, what 3 75 related of A 
NIN #1137: 2 
Eyler fields, of the $ ian lake, and 


of her Pipes, fads 10 zd155 x 4 


But theſe, you will ſay, arg, feigned 
by the fraud of prieſts. What is that to 


the purpoſe? for unleſs "rſs Jdeas, of 


Al implanted, « or c natural, thare could be 
no room for fraud, for all fiction are 
built upon ſome ground of truth. 

: But becauſe 3 it is difficult to conceive 


what the mind i is by itſelf, without the 
body, and to ſeparate it from material 
ſenſe, the velgar attribute. to it corpo- 
"Teal forms, give it like aſpects, give it 
members like the real, give it the ſimi- 
rude of body, by confining) it to a cer- 
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tai place ; whence others, to whom 


Prey. 
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urs. ag h ſeem abſurd, ang. fooliſh, 
ang to, hm does nor appear in hat 


mannerathe qu Cn Jyryive aſter — 


ſuppaſe it alnggerher extingt in the £0 com- 

9 mon grave, either — they will og wg: 
be at thæ pains, to learn, or clic becauſe 
they, cou: 5 1 confeſs them- 


% 


{rlycs [Ignorant oy” wg 25 t js 
not a flight taſk to ſift the, truth fr 


which, dete a. 
© Whatl, goes nor. univerſal conſept 
prove that there is a God , that conſent 


which is Juſtly reputed. the — of na- 


a 3. $A} 


n ?.. But . bow falſe and, unvorthy 
city do men feign? for 


they. attribute to God human charac- 


tem, and multiply the number of Gods, 
. — on 


F 125 J 1. 
zun 4 bote chats, er fe Mäpedli 
their uaſtable minds; fot här nk 
things they thought SN 

5 2 
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wi 4 £ 
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aſcribed 


Y ©» was fo 


(out nee time bas brought forth tous, 
what we long wiſhed for, the ofPance and 
Preſence. of a God®) who {like the riſing 


. of the ſun) would diſpelt the darkneſs of 


the min Ne e e $ 
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by a fo 
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mito dcouls to, viz) nod of 2a z 
In the mean time we may "wy 
truth | y many igns, nature directing 0, 


2510 were thro a cloud. Therefore go 
on, let = 8 whither e 
any, r reaſon fapplies. 2 
1 deny not indeed that the mind ac- 
cords with the body, in many reſpects 
{that is owing to the mutual league be- 


tween them); but the ſame mind is in 


many other reſpects unlike, and proves 


herſelf to be of a different nature, and 


proceeding from a divine ſtock. 
We often ſee the bodily powers firm 


and ſtrong, when the mind is dull; and 
very often the moſt piercing ſtrength of 
mind in a weak body. Moreover, if 
the mind could periſh, with the periſh · 


ing 


Tm 


ing body, ” lame. ah it, ig- re reaſo- 
: nable, that it ſhould grow ſick, wich t the 
ſick body, the contrary.of which h we ſee 


R vt — 
hole 


frequently þ happen z for when the LA 


TS} en! 8 
. the N . 


bodily frame langviſhes, at 
| proach of death, then is the orce of the 

” + 103? * 1 2 
mind more quick and, livel ly, and, its 
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fervor divine, its eloquence neyer ſweet - 
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er, and at that very time n ſay⸗ 
ings drop from the dying lips. 


Again ; if che mind i is formed * cor- | 
| poreal elements, how comes it that, 3 in | 
dreams, when, the inlets of ſenſe are 


| ſhut, and there remains no external ob- 
N je, which can ſupply food to the | 
# mind, ſhe then is more vigorous ? Then, 
indeed, ſhe exerts her proper ſtrength, . ö 
| 2 


v r _ 


0 chen the ſupports herſelf with exulting 
f wings, like a a bird, which haply eſcaped 


; 

Vor. mn. rarer” ap :46, © 13 from | 

a ef ay 14; 4 , ar 50 BHO: DIR 
| 

8 
Die | 


therefore each particle, muſt have its 
er ſenſe, and each its proper 
Vill, and fo many minds drawing dif- 
1 vs; oy chen, amidſt this con- 


fuſion, and in 


2 of life, and chis ſame e cob⸗ 


Bur haply the energy of the mind 
conſiſts in a certain 


> * 


by |  weremore intelligent than round. Whe: 8 
| + ther you take away or add parts, it is 


E the ſame thing. and eee 
| »the parts of matter may be diſpoſed, ir 


. 
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is to the mind no more than whether the 


colour be white or black 


nks, is produced by ſome certain 
jotion: what cannot motion eff 
Yes,” will jcfelf,” diſcourſe, reafonlng, 
end the knowledge of things, depend 
on levers and pulleys; thus we may 
ſuppoſe a top, put in motion by a boy, 
x9 catch genius, and grow wiſe under 
the laſh: by parity of reaſon "alſo, l- 


quor, 2s it grows hot in a cauldron, 
— * ne ws a "TIER vein 


7 But whenceariden motion? The mind 
e doubtleſs the mind, not the dull 


body, is the fountain and original of 


8 wn Þ, > N 
. n MG S 2 


bo. 


troly all that power "Which 


motion: and as God directs the world 


by his will, and his nod, . | does che 


8 „ eee ere 


becauſe it will never de 
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| mind, from within, he whole maſs of 


der rather, by what power it ean periſh”: 


in as much as it conſiſteth not of parts, 


and cannot be torn aſunder, or hurt by 


an external ſtroke: and beſides ſhe is 


ker own mover, not moved from with- 
out; but whatſoever moves itſelf by 
its own powers, will live to eternity, 
But you will ſay, it is not eaſy to con- 


eeive, that any thing can exiſt, if 'you 
take away form and poſition; what then 
think you of the Deity? For neither 
does the Divine Mind receive any form, 
"{etibed' by any place, unleſs "perhaps 


"yo * God EI to ed matter 2 


ny, 
1 08 (ass "oh 01 „ 
diie if ho he is truly a is and 
4 being unmixed, and pure, and re- | 
moved from all dregs of body, in like Þ 
e, we ſhould think of the human 


4 


| For ** is r ey a more 
powers of its own, or more partakes 1 
of an etherial ſubſtance, or more diſ- | | 
covers a Divine Original? And there- 

fore, even while the bands of bodily 
connection remain, ſhe looks frequently 
abroad, notwithſtanding, and prepares 
herſelf for flight; and as a gueſt not 
an; inhabitant of earth, is carried up- 
wards, and — to reviſit a native 

or 57 5 fot +077 reli. 
1 now, emen, * frail loan of life; 
chuſy here and there, as a fly, with 
ſhining wings, flutter about, ſip, the 
dew, feed upon air, a while, ſoon to 
K 5 return 
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TRE] 
retur to nothing, and hopeleſß. Is 
this the ſum of life ? So vain our 
wiſhes?! Does what we promiſe} our- 
elves fall thus ſhort? Oh] how much 
more truly may that be called life; 
that, the life af man, when it ſhall be 
do, by degrees; compelled to go through 
long windings, by * but 
"Was n and 


extinet; from this fountain flows know- 


Which 12 


türe pn. thein kent kath. 


Arier | | 3. pi 8 added 
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Added eye to our eyes, ears to our 
ears; * oe 8 0 mul 58: eig 
"bs Hence during this life, the mind 
' raiſes itſelf above human condition, ond 
ſituation; now it calls ſtars from hea- 
Ann w, by a ſuperior power of 
of the earth; and thoſe things which 
eſcape the natural eye, even the ſmalleſt 
bodies, it brings forth into light, and 
*. open the miracles of a ne world. 
What, moreover, when the mind: cor- 
- res the errors of the ſenſes, and, it- 
ene — — 


e and adi of | chings J 
Do not-theſe tokens diſcoyer a power 


- diſtin from ſenſe, and a heavenly ori- 


{he dis 10 is credible that the ſoul, 


, 78h —_ how this-is nba accom- 
pliſhed 3 as yet, it is not fit we ſhould 
know, nor is chat our buſineſs ; know 


that others enjoy what is denied to him, 


equally entitled to the ſame privileges 
with thoſe of t the ſame ſpecies. 3 | 


[236 
hich now beſore- hand makes its 


and ſhort excurſions, ſhall at laſt be 
—— freer flight, — 


W our mother's womb ? Did 
hes. whores blind. _ his. AY | 
zhtful ſhades of colours? 
True, you ſay, but he even perceives, 


The mind, nm 


thing here whatſoever, and whereſoever 
it be, throughout the Whole earth, 


Ane; to its bea bus chr all ö 


which he cherihes in his breaſt, who 
is poſſeſſed of the vigour of genius and 

whoſe thoughts are employed about 
ſublime matters. This only, therefore, 
he moſt ardently-wiſhes for himſelf, in 
this his ſoul is entirely 3 he, 
being abſent, pines with the never 
ceaſing love of this abſent good; avoid - 
ing the company and reſort of men, 


groves, and fountains, and the moſt 
ſecret receſſes, alone; where he may 
meditate by himſelf, and now with 
wiſdom, now with verſe, ſooth his anxi- 
' Wherefore he ſeems to me to have 
lived happy, who, after having beheld 
this ſolemn theatre of the world, with 
an equal mind, this ſun, the earth, the" 


nike à true lover, he frequents tbe 


bee 


1 Ane 
—— you; reckon an 


| ith * 0&5 Jads' Hs 308 
| e \ Whi | 
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Ev ] 
2 Whither am 1 estfEd e För it ls 6k 
| Jawful to depart Without the Eten 
of him, whb hath placed us in ai 
Ration” of the woll, bettben Boſe 
and fear; that we öuld follow 1. 
ſtandard of our leader. Whatever Hall 
come to paſs, God himſelf commands 
us to endure, therefore it 1 be e en- 
e Aud bd 588500 enz 188 
e eee and it were 
fixed in my mind, that nothing ſurvived 
hence; and go where all, ſooner or 
later (having acted their part on 5 
tage), ſleep, in eternal night 3 yen * 
God would offer to renew my youth, or 
that I ſhould td become an en 
L would refuſe,” ; 290891 5 
Nor even if there ſhould fall to my 
"wy al that can render life” happy, 
ad 5 ſtrength 


ſtrength of] genius, eloquence, pru- 
dence, morals, honour obtained relthour 


by their paregts virtue, and their own; 
no, not with ſo; great bleſſings, would 


1 deign to go over again the ſame 
ground, and Toll round the ſame orb: 
for the mind ſeeks more noble things; 
nothing mutable, nothing periſhable, is 
adequate to its exalted -- 
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\ OD. then has given, in all u 
things which he has cre: 
dent tokens of a benign; intention. All 
may be happy, we only excepted ;. we, 
the principal product ion on earth; we, 
the 1 image of the Divine mind, we are 
exerciſed wich undeſerved calamities l— | 
Not ſo 1——F orbear, then, theſe com- 
plaints of the Deity. 
However, take a ſurvey, with me, of 
human life. You muſt acknowledge 
how great a multitude of evils, on every 
fide, oppreſs, not this or that man, as 
by chance, but almoſt all the race in a 
"maſs, and without diſtinction. How 
many thouſands the fury of war, how 
many thouſands fierce tyranny deſtroys, 
or loads with cruel chains z and from 


tim 
| c 


ah 


.time = time deviſes new agts of tor- 


ere 


menting LN ſhould, I. mention, thoſe. 
miſcrable e whom fe 


<xX2,.029310 Ai * . 
bes, * all thin 2 Ir, 2 
che ragi 


ut; ade of FE o FLID 
nance abound, 0 r whom. 

power rof Alea aſe ſaarches away, or waſte: 
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rees with pining 55 , 
and all theſe guildleſs.?... For I will 
5 not ; deign to ſay what numbers women, 
or wine, and their own.crimes, have ge- 
nerally deſtroyed, What avails virtue? 
| where are the rewards of ſacred morals ? | 
1 aſcribe to virtue as much as one 
ought : That the evils of life, which it 
cannot prevent, it may teach to aſ- 
 fwage by enduring; it may comfort, by 
Aa better hope; and it may reconcile a 
man to himſelf: it may moderate the 
turgid violence of wrath, and of love 0 
ers fo far ; is it from being a defence ö 
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and u here guatd agatalt if accidents 
1 gina 
y (1 thay be Allowed 

| i 2081211 
ve itſelf, often, ex- 
7.» wy: 2 794 210 
| poſes to thanifeſt dangers Ie is the in- 
10 Dos Mis. 
tereſt of thoſe” to de 3 d, who are 
compelled to obey a | ; deſporic 372 pripce. 
All tyranteo hate p1 o many, 
who have merited well of their fellow- 
_ citizens, have periſhed by the blind fury 
of thoſe very men whom they have pre- 
ſerved} And again; if ary one ercells 
in genius, all the envy of low minds 
conſpires againſt him, ready, with a vi- 
per's tooth, to gnaw and to ſprinkle 
poiſon on his fame. But ſuppoſe chat 
he ſhould diſpell the cloud which ob- 
with difficulty, ſhould Wr e 
by public truſts; he muſt toil for an N 
ung grateful race of men, miſt bear * 
ö 1 
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Kinds of FORE bg 
intefe?. which © eitber the ſedition | 


Lage muſt be 


of the villgar, or the ambition of the 
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* 
Js 


1, thay bring upon him. Let 
bim hear this, who challenges a name 
and hon Ir Surs for himſelf, madd as he is, 
20Ws e Eris ny eee 


6 thoſe bn privace life fare "TOO . 


No kf, in that ſtation, you perceive 


that anger, luſt, wickedneſs, reign eve - 
ry where; 5 and fraud counterfeiting 


friendſhip, and malignant envy, and 


contentions, and treacheries, yo”; the ; 


ſnares of iniquitous Jaw. 
But perhaps you have an b 


** the balm. of life: chearful at 


* home, you paſs ) your leiſure i in ſecurity ; 3 


your ſweet children ſmile around you, 
* baſed. 10 u embraces ; the fa- 


gs PR ture 


Ln 


5 
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ture honour and defence of ; your advance. . 


ing age. Hege is =o e | where, that 
which we ſeck ; Be it ſo; buy in che 


mean time, do no cares mar theſe i 
Why- ſhould 3 recount the evils which. . 
ariſe when i it happens (as but too often! 
that diſcordant tempers lead both parties 4 
to contrary purſuits? Add to this, that 
it is not eaſy to know each other's diſ- 
poſition, before they have confirmed 
the matrimonial contract: nor, if they 
repent, is it lawful to break the chain; | 
but their hard lot remains; the die of 
life is caſt. 

Beſides, who can enfure vou children 
endued with a virtuous diſpoſition? 
tenacious of what is come ly, and of | 
what i is good ? But if, in this reſpect, i 
all things anſwer to your wiſhes ; 3 alas! 


when you leaſt apprehend i it, in the very 
'Vor. II. L flower 
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ift, 


ſnatc away, in a moment, all th 
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OY ou . will bay. virtue does bot 
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.P roduce theſe evils: true, we confeſs 
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it, if exety one faithfully performed 


3 3 TOR ET | | 


is duties, there would be nothing pre- 
r 0301 74 


| Frrable to virtue 3 then indeed would 
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the golden age return; but it has not 

fallen to > our lot to live i in that age. 
x On theſe conliderations, certain 1 
e loſophers feign two Gods, two princi- 
ples of the world; of whom the one, 
endued with Pl malignant diſpoſition, 

ſends all the evil into the world; the 
a ſovereign remedy againſt « evil, 
bs always ready with his powerful influ- 
ence. . Tr TY 
'7 8 nce e the varied com mpleQtion of life 


hegce the mixed crop. of evil, and good, 
and 


* 


. 8 
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ad the miſchievous. ſnake uli g in 

And 1 is ir tha that 
they ſolve the queſtion? But that 
power, 1 would aſk, which you aſcribe 


to the Gods, is it equal, or unequal 2 


It it be indeed equal, either all things 
would immediately ruſh into the origi- 


nal Cbaos, or nothing could ariſe from 
it; for as much as, good is a cauſe 
always contrary toevil: and if unequal, | 


there would be no interval, but one 
being vanquiſhed, muſt give place to 
the power of the other, and the con- 


 queror would immediately obliterate all 
marks of their former conteſt. Away, 


| then, with theſe fooliſh ſolutions of 


the Magi, and the double-formed mon- 


ber nd wich the r Nite hath | 


- 
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fame, and whatloever comes from with 
out us, the wiſe man accounts as no- 
ching; or he alone poſſeſſes theſe things, 
poſſeſſes, unknown as he is, and poor: 
indeed! how fine a thing it is to be 
wiſe | in like manner, neither does he 
en evil, herein alſo con- 
* * ee. We Gras ot 
deliver, him up to be hacked with a 
Lord; you may nail him to a croſs x 
vou ſhall never extort from him an 
| acknowledgment that theſe are evils; 
what are they then? Inconyeniences, 
he ſays. What think vou of health, 
. what of beauty, Staic ? What of robuſt 


not ? 
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not ? They are not to be wiſhed, apa 
btb teaching — in words, 
indeed different, not in am Ras ame 

What need of many arguments 
Fou might hope to live happy, with 
out external things, if you were no- 
thing but ſpirit: in the mean time, 
Stoie, remember to acknowledge what 

ſort of a being you are; you are a 
man _ Gy" — as welt a 
But in truth, if whatſoever things 
happen to us from without, theſe for- 
tune gives, and takes away, propitious 
and envious by turns, now to me, now | 
to another; nor is there any ching 
+ which we can call our own ; if indeed 
this be the caſe, what then becomes of 
the wiſe man, who (not leſs than our- 
| 9 9 
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ſelves) wavers, changing with every ac- 
cidear. of a doubtful. hour? Moreover 
this firmneſs of mind. on which de- 
pend all thoſe things that you reckon 
deſirable, how often is diſeaſe wont to 
abate its vigour, how often to deſtroy 
it, ſo chat ſcarce any Liens of it re- 
main! r 1 | 
eee as 

all that F other who by arms, reſtored 
chings valour can do, how Hh 
dom, and how fading a ching is even 
the flower of genius. 
++ Then 4 he again, more okay. 
nag .of 'a later age have ſeen, 
-who- carried the nen kind of 
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writing,” whether be played the: part 
of u hutmoros witer, ot this ef in. 
orator and à poet; alas! how great u 
man] nor was it long before we ſaw 
him exiſting, when the faculties of his 
mind were dead, and the ſurvivor 
(as it were) of himſelf: Thus nothing 
is proof againſt external ſtrokes. 

our opinion, Stoic, is notwithſtand- 
ing pardonable; for if, after death, 
there are neither rewards nor puniſh- 
ments, alas! what becomes of us; 
what, after all, remains? Truly, either the 
Deity governs human affairs unjuſtly ; 
or, is negligent, and takes no care of 
them; or; if he orders the world well, 
no good man is miſerable, no wicked 
man can be happy in life,” (as your own 
beck teaches. 5 


* 
_ * 
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0. blind anderſtandings of men! 
ä who no ſooner. reach the: confines. of 
: Wd amm! ſhort ; a 
| unbaiſhed 3 it is near e 
tion. Can you, Stoic, acknowledge the 
Juſtice of God, and yet not perceive 
what it, properly, means? 

Why then dare you not 3 
proceed in the part which leads to eter- 
nal life? Whatſoever that is, the 
night, ſurrounded with | darkneſs, 
- © conceals.” Not fo, but rather your 


een confidence blinds you hence ® 5 


though you triumph, you are not, yet, 
maſter of the argument; becauſe, not 
knowing how to lay the whole together, 
you | ſtop. in the midſt of the courley 
like all the reſt, whe 


C1637 
Perfia, or the wiſe men of Greece." 
with how many monſtrous n =o 
error tems 1? 1a. 4 
Take the messen fhaltao deduce 
it. We all of us acknowledge a Godyif 
then the Being who hath produced this 
frame of the world, and governs it, 
be wiſe. and juſt; whatever "is, is 
right,“ (as ſings the poet) nor can 
juſtice or equity ſuffer, that the good 
ſhould always be unhappy, or that 
wickedneſs ſhould always triumph; 
but the matter comes to this, if we all 
periſh entirely, by death. What ever is, 
is indeed right, if you will take in the 
whole; the contrary is true, if nothing 
of us ſurvives the grave; a good and 
a wiſe man connects one life with the 
other. But there are, who, reſting at the 
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Ach bschptebend not the vaſt ſyſtem 


-of the univerſe; therefore theſe con- 
nne the whole ſcene to the preſent 


Hfe; hither berake themſelves the whole 


band of thieves, and every adulterer; 
to this refuge the —_ WY * as it 


Wees an altar. 


It ſhould ſeem, vo think, vet. 
God himſelf has appointed laws, ac- 


cording to an eſtabliſhed order, which 
no one can violate, whether he de 


good or bad, what matters it? Man 5 
can repeal nothing here, can change 
nothing; things will, for "Oe keep 
their ſtated courſe. © 98 

Tell me, What laws do a mean, or 
what is that order? For there is one aw 
for mankind, another for the brute ani- 
mals, and a _ for the inanimate maſs 


any N 2 oY EI OTE Oh folp du Is (7 Mag : 
ie Matter 


it Pry 1s d bots: ane 
but is attracted; hence, being in- 
cited, it produces various motions hence 
the ſyſtem and machine of the world 
W 
Why ould I mention. ** creatures 
to whom animal life is given, either the 
winged kind, or cattle; or the ſavage 
race of wild beaſts ? or thoſe which the 
ſea nouriſhes in its fruitful boſom ? Not 
any one of theſe wanders, at random, 


vithout a law, but either is directed by 
the inſpiration of the Divine breath, or 


theſe have ſo much reaſon as is neceſſary 


or, their purpoſes. 
I0o theſe it is given to £0. certain 


1 Lou ſee every one cunning to 


provide its own ſuſtenance; each ma- 


nages dexterouſly his own weapons; and 
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' brings forth f its young, and nout iſhes, 
with proper food, thoſe which it has 
brought forth, as long as the parents 
care is needful. This is the taſk, and 
this the whole pleaſure of their life: nor 
do they wiſh or fear any thing beyond ; 
happy enough in this ſituation. 

But man has a larger field laid open 
to him. He, with a ſubtle genius, diſ- 
covers ſignatures of the ſupreme Artifi- 
cer, throughout this immenſe work, the 


world; a work, abounding with lo ma” 


ny wonders, Inſtructed by ſuch tokens, 
he invokes, by prayer, the Lord and 

Father of all things ; and, endued with 
- the love of what is excellent, propoſes 
to himſelf the Divine example, that, 


from thence, he, by 1 imitation, may be 
able to form his morals. And as 
4 pothing i is more e beautiful, nothing more 
divine, 


1 157 1 
divine; than that goodneſs which Fro 


vides for others and-i is diffuſed abroad 5 
he deems another's Ws with reſpect 


to himſelf, not another 's; nor revolves 


always about his own axis, as provi- 


dent only for himſelf; but, dilating. 
himſelf, comprehends his country, and 


the whole race of men, and every | kind of 
animals, in the great compaſs of his orbit. 


Nature hath alſo eſtabliſhed theſe per- 


petual laws of life, when the framed 
man helpleſs in himſelf; that one ſhould 
| aſk afliſtance of another, and that all (by 


turns) ſhould offer their counſel for the-® 


common good by the aid of ſpeech- 
; For, compare yourſelf with other crea- 


ures: is not the human form leſs arm- 
"ed for defence ? But yet, how greatare 
the powers of man, and- bow uncon· 
| querable his Rrength 1 if common en 
i | thip, 
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np nke the power of gfavitation, binds 
them in one league, a Joins together 
the ſeatiched members ? e 

is Jaw, therefore, this 3H is en · 
4 N graven on the mind; i is ratified by the 
kind ſanction of God: this, utility itſelf 
approves : hither his native happineſs 
draws every one. 
But what avails all this? Do not you | 
ſee unbridled luſt, or evil habit, or even 
ignorance, what bavock do they make 1 
how ſmall a part of mankind i is bappy!_ 
For, contemplate thoſe parts where the 
ſun riſes, or ſets; or thoſe where Boreas 
reigns, or the utmoſt South; or where 


2 


the earth is ſcorched by perpetual heat: 
- how great, there, is the poverty and 
Noth ! how great darkneſs is ſpread over 
n Wat "age fouls, _ frantic error! 
Lou 
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Tou can ſarce diſcern any trages of 
man beſides the form. dans ata 

What mall be ſaid of us, to whom... 
God himſelf bas granted more ahundant 
lights of ſalvation, and whom religion 
leads, as by the hand, A boly. guardian ; 
leads, not drives by imperious force? 
Lo we, reluctant, hate the immortal 
ſun- beam, and the offered day, and fol- 
low vain comments; the vain gloſſes of 
ſophiſters leaving the light. For this 
jargon, alas! we contend unappeaſedly. 


What daughter has ariſen from hence 


how much kindred blood has been ſhed, | 


how many impious deeds has (the pre- 


rence of) piety brought ah]... 
To ſuch a degree does the wicked li- 


centiouſneſs of manners confound al 
* and wrongs. raging with! impuni- 


ty throughout the earth, T his is that 
gigan- 


. 2 
* * * 
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or, does — of 8 affairs woof 
mortal minds? He beholds : his re- 
eel: wore — 
his merits, though not immediately, nor 
3 leſs certain an de- 
layed. 14. =; 
2 Modan add UiatiGod,/Even 
now, interpoſes in human affairs; and, 
leſt all notion of the Divine avenger 
thould al be hath Shen Cignal exam- 
ples, among the nations, by marvellous | 
ways, but yet. ſparingly: not continu 
| ally, as raſh ſuperſtition pretends; 188 
a eh —— of the Deity —. 
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| Nor am I ignorant what the mind 
conſcivus'-e0 AS: e doy infornoch 
out any re ard; 1 — b = 
wicked, eſcape all puniſhment in this 

you cannoe home ver ny Hm yu 
you, cruel companion! and the avenger 
dwells in your reproaching breaſt. 
Why ſhould I recount; ho often, 
grievous diſtempers, the due "rewards 
of, — flow apt _ teen 


dropſy, 5 cramps, * Amun. 
attack you, a deadly band !- Hence, if 
any portion of life remains, it is con- 
___ in cruel We thoſe 
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fruits of friendſhip, nor enjoy the 


' Linie Doch wil desth! and fear it. 
But if any one of theſe ſhould: arrive 
ee a — not Pon to 


1 4 and his own, 


elles iy him, at his time che vile 
-parafite alſo deſerts the empty tables, 


"Afixious- to prolong his „ 
er ſo link, by the help of 4 


and his own image affrights him, when 


k 50 
But if He is full uf evi anddf hehe 
is nothing of us, which remains ter 
death, why thould the laſt hour terrify ? 


So ir is, there ſtill ſticles eloſt to him, 
dat which be would ſain eee 1 


4 * 


der en che — A whoſe 
life has been without geile. and wichour 
crime, and Who have known to gain 
over others to themſelves dy deſerving 
well, or who have enriched” the age 
with -noble inventions; in theſe; con- 
ious praiſe flowing from a Divine foun- 
train, calms the mind, and 2 9 8885 
ide ebearful countenance. No fear 
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cidents depreſs, or farton * ate elate them: 


he who chas a hope of hereafter, is for- 


Aged againſt all caſualties. Therefore, 


age, by degrees, he beholds approach- 
ing death with ſuch a mind, as one 
who, agitated by long tempeſts, has in 
view the port, and. conſiders it, as an 
eſcape from all the evils of life. Indeed, 
the approach of death - terrifies that 
man only, ho preſages evil to him- 
ſelf, if any part of him ſhould ſurvive 
the grave; not this who hath led a 
righteous, and holy life. He, on exa- 
mining, applauds himſelf, and bright, 
as the ſun, even to his ſetting, ſmiles 
with a diffuſed light: he, when the 
ſeaſonable day of — _ 
"ap to an immortal life : _ 


q N 4 
' 3 


_ [29k E * J ;: 9955 ik 2 
the 0 an heavenly inhabitant ii 
his wiſhes; Such was he, whom I a. 
ways remember with a grateful mind, | 
he, an honour to the mitre, a guardian 
of liberty whilſt the times wanted ſo 
great a champion, Hougb. He, when 
he had nearly completed the number 
of an hundred years, full of freſhhonour, | 
his ſenſes entire, without diſeaſe, free 
from pain, and ſatiated with living, ſo 
quitted life as an excellent actor leaves 
the ſtage, applauded by the whole thea- 
tre; or as a conqueror, who, after hav- 
ing finiſhed the race with the higheſt 
applauſe, demands the "rewards of the 
W palm. 

By theſe tokens it is adds hs 
| poll the conſcious power of the mind 
may comfort the hearts of mortal by 


| hope, or torment them. by fear; but 
M 3 | whence 


% 


wh what means this hope, 
Iowa if, eee is to 


rr 


oped, nothing 


death? Behold bow all things indict 


a future exiſtence! | . 
whether . Gal out 
wall or i here on earth, a wiſe man is 


$#3* "© 


neither over fond of life, nor fullenly 
hates it: for within, he has that with 


which be comforts himſelf under any 


hard lot; but if a more favourable gale 
ſmhould blow, he lives not unmindful, 
bow inconftant, and how frail, ate the 
good things of fortune: if any one can 
account thoſe things to be good, which 


he fears to loſe, or which (when he 


is in poſſeſſion of _ he nr 


eſleems. 


Nor fear kel hence che mind "RM 


© Qothful ) would decline to undergo la- 


beun, 
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bours, and rifk- dangers, if ct 
utility calls him to the duties of life: 


| the contempt of theſe external things 


affairs, wann 
cadents. .. 


9. 


But you accuſe this man, as one 


the hope of reward only, not the love 
of true virtue, not the moral ſenſe, keeps 
in his duty; for his i is a ſordid virtue, 
who acts right only, that he may be 
- cewarded, after death. He is truly 
good, whom, without any hope of the 
future, the ſweet harmony of morals, 
- and. a ſimple rule of action, conducts 


to what is beautiful, and comely, above. 
all things, and for its own ſake. Be 


it ſo; neither is he a bad man, who 


does not ſtop here, but knows rightly | 
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reſolute, and unconquered in tranſacting 
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his inbred hopes, 3 mortal things, 


nually. A the. 


8 ſupreaze Gad. alone nl * $6 
1 ern you, what 


rewards, what kind of recompenſe, he 


hopes for himſelf for he does not pur- 
ſue mean khings; it is not voracious 


uſury, nor a..crowd. of followers, nor 


falſe applauſe, nor counterfeit glory, 


-nor that. ambition which ſpreads wicked. 
lies among the | incautjous | vulgar, 
that actuates him, or the empty ſplendor 


of titles. ; 


But whither true Wb 1 na- 


ture conducts, 10 the dignity of _ 
go: and adding one virtue to another, 
5} Long, as he is obliged to cxerciſe hims, 
ſelf 
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felf in this" ſetidsÞ of life, -willpripats 


his mind, by degrees, for A better Ge 


ſtiuy p en haoy2d. gal a an 


We, the reſt of mankind; are ca 

to and fro, like a veſſel, as the "tewpel 

drives us; and by various ways, with 
great ſtruggling, catch ata flying ſha» 
dow. And as children ſeek toys with 
the moſt ardent application, which; be- 
ing obtained, they ſoon relinquiſh 
again; ſo alſo we, when grown men, | 
play the children. But he who is well 


perſuaded that this life is not the laſt, 


and that another ſtate remains, the 


matter to him is ſecure, nor is he fed by 
vain hopes; for when the reſtleſs mind 
of man ſeeks a good that is pure and 
ſimple, he cannot expect now to ob- 
tain ſuch 2 happineſs: and why? now 
we . where evil is confounded 


£4. | | with 
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/ Indeed all, th wank alli in- 
1 al trifling, nor is 
there, any where, what anſwers to our 
Gf it be lawful to ſearch into. the divine 
counſel), ſo attempers things, mingling 
always adverſe with proſperous, and "2X 
ſeaſons the ſweet with the bitter; that 

hence the mind may learn to deſpiſe 


cexreſtrial enjoyments, and being chai- 
tiſed by friendly evila, may place its 


if 


and equity require” that wicked- 
w ſhould be F and virtue 


SO 
ange, ve rolls of ent 


GS . he port. 41 19935 er Hin 
1 . Ab 
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| and wills js not compoſed of eatthly ele- 


ments; therefore is ſornething immor- 
tal, in its own nature! But yet even 
this, this God can deſtroy: Be it ſo; 
God can, if it be his divine pleaſure; 


bot he will not deſtroy jt: for nekber 


things, which are ſo remote from hu- 


man condition; nor, moreover, thit 


longing, never to be ſatisfied, after 
what is eternal; nor that deſire, 


| Inherent in our minds, ef Chat "is 


perfect, is in vain. Now if juſtice 
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Suse 400 if neither the | 2 nor 
the other tak 5 place While v we live in 
this ſtate} it remains that ſuch diſcrimi- * 
nation be made in another. Then in- 
deed the ſcene of things which now 
ſeems to be incomplete (if you take a 
view of mankind) and. not worthy of a 
wiſe and good Deity, ſhall reveal itſclf 
without a cloud, and the true complect- 
ion of things, and the true order ſhall 
be ſeen. Unleſs you believe this, ſay, 
by what arguments it can, at all, be pro- 
ved, that there is a God, who governs 
all things with the higheſt wiſdom, and 
harmony ? What, does he fitly govern all 
other things, and fail in this part, which 
is the principal? Not ſo; the time will 
come (enquite not in what manner) this 
is enough, this is certain, there will be a 
> Lime, after n, 10 God, as is fit, 
8 ” "4 will 
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